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New leader comes under ppp 
pressure to hand over power % jSj 
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CAIRO (KUNA I — As I he new Sudanese 
lender Gen. Abdul Rahman Swareddahab 
came under heavy pressure to hand over 
power to a civilian administration, he set 
up it IS* member military council to gov- 
ern Sudan for an unspecified “transi- 
tional period.” 

Swareddahab was quoted here Wednes- 
day. by radio Cairo us saying in a tele- 
vised statement in Khartoum lust night 
that the council which he is heading 
would exercise ‘'sovereignly and legisla- 
tive powers.” 

I he Icade r of t he anti- govc r n men t 
rebels in south .Sudan gave Swureddnhaba 
one- week tilt i malum m step down and 
Jranslet power to civilians and threatened 
' ' f<» paralyze ' ' l he eon n t ry i f Swa reddn luth 
clinched to power. 

John tiara ng. leader of tile Sudanese 
People's I iteration Army (SPLAI. vowed 
u» halt the flow of oil. water and vehicles 
to north Sudan if the milituivin KJiurttumi 
raiJ to meet the SIH.A demands. 

Swareddahab offered Oarting a ceasefire 
lust Sunday Inti the rebel leader responded 
with an ulti nun tun which added to the 
woes of the new military loader. 

Swureddaluth. who toppled Lite regime 
ol president .Ijui far Mimic in in a bloodless 

Zia appoints 
new cabinet 

ISLAMABAD ( API — President Moham- 
med Zia HI- Hai| named and swore in 
Wednesday. Pakistan's first civilian ca- 
binet in eight years, composed of mod- 
erates. many of them new faces. 

The cabinet or 13 ministers and seven 
ministers of state will be led by Moham- 
med Khan June jo. 54. a British-trained 
agronomist whom Zia named prime minis- 
ter on 23 March. 

Junejosnid last week he would complete 
his cabinet formation in phases, meaning 
more ministers will be appointed later. 

The primary task of the cabinet will be 
to help Zia move from his military rule, 
now in its eighth year, lo a civilian gov- 
ernment. 


coup last Saturday, pledged to hand over 
» power lo civilians in a six- month period. 

The military ruler, two days ago. man- 
aged to persuade trade and professional 
unions to go back to work after massive 
strikes (hat originally brought about the 
downfall of Numciri. 

Radio Cairo, meanwhile, said life in the 
Sudanese capital was back to normalcy but 
the Khartoum international airport re- 
mained closed for the fifth consecutive 
day. 

Oil the diplomatic front, the new milit- 
ary council despatched last night one of 
its me tubers [o Saudi Arabia where he re- 
portedly went into talks with the Saudi 
monarch King Fahd Bin Abdul Aziz imme- 
diately alter arrival in Riyadh. 

Hie Saudi Kingdom, the main financial 
backer or the overthrown Sudanese Pre- 
sident Jim far Nunieiri. has voiced kecness 
jo maintain lies with the new Sudanese 
leadership whom Riyadh was one of the 
Just Arab countries lo wish success. 

Reports from the Gulf, however, failed 
to elaborate on the talks Inst night be- 
tween the Saudi king and the Sudanese 
envoy Lt. Gen. Voussef Hnj. who is be- 
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Gromyko, Shultz 
to discuss summit 
prospects 

WASHINGTON (AP) — US Secretary of 
Slate George P. Shultz and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko will meet next 
month in Vienna to discuss prospects for 
a US-Soviet summit meeting and easing 
regional disputes between the two super- 
powers. US officials said. Wednesday. 

An announcement of the meeting on 14 
May, was imminent. 

Shultz and Gromyko are due to be in the 
Austrian capital lo participate in ceremo- 
nies marking the country's independence 
From Germany's domination in World 
war 1 1 . 
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The appointment of moderates to the 
cabinet posts was seen as showing that 
Juitejo does not want his ministers to 
.make any drastic changes during the 
; ;.itransition. A hasty or wrong step during 
; thc transition could prompt Zia to prolong 
rnarlia! low. he told newspaper editors 
/. ’Monday. 

: Based on the composition of the new ca- 
binet. no significant changes in either l he 
■foreign or domestic spheres were ex- 
pected iinnjdediatcly. 

The cabinet includes nine members of 
[lie national assembly, (he Parliament's 
lower house, and four members of the 
; • Senate, or Upper House. 

1 .'.Sahabzada yaqub Khan was re-appoint- 
key P°*l foreign minister, 
.which he also held in the cabinet that was 
.. dissolved on 26 February. 


Mi Suicide car bomb 


The officials, who declined to be identi- 
fied. said arms control would be one. but 
not the only, issue on their agenda. He 
said the others Include US concerns about 
human rights in the Soviet Union, eco- 
nomic and other relations, and regional 
issues. 

These include the Soviet military occu- 
pation of Afghanistan and Soviet support 
tor revolutionary movements in Latin 
America. 

Shultz and Gromyko last met in Geneva 
n January, setting the stage, for the nego- 
tiations .that opened in the Swiss citv a 

Th°ni h ? 8 i? °" nUC,Gflr wea P° ns controls 
Those talks apparently have made vir- 
tually np headway. . 

Mikhail S Gorbachev, the new Soviet 
leader, last Sunday, proposed a number of 
arms control measures and said he was 

£ ave , a meell »8 with US 

President Ronald Reagan. 

Administration officials have dismissed, 
(hose proposals, which include a unilal- 
eral Soviet suspension of new mobile mis- 
sile deployments in Europe. 


che'SnT InTIhfnT ™T?,~ ? he out u suicide bomb attack at »M 

„i‘.P.° lnt . 1 i'. Lcb ?y°- uncording to the National Resistance (roup, Tuesday, bra 

Ooof cliccknnlnt d tV kllled “5 d two wounded In the attack at the Balet ■ 
checkpoint, IS miles east of Sidoa. Miss Mheidleh recently apuared in 

?AP U^photo^ ebanCSe Te,evls,on * sa y ln 8 she was going to Join “other roarljrs' 

GCC ministers call for ail 
end to Iraq- Iran war 

?a\l A d D for ( n K n U S£rd? ul T f Co \ opcraMon Council (GCC) Information ministers k* 
0 tor an ertd to the Iraq-Iran war, the Saudi press agency said Wednedif, 

ml Ulsters Issued qpIliJi? 8 seas, ® n °f their ninth conference held here last fllghl j 
Gulf war, UPA sald*^ reso * uf ons deluding the call for an end to the 54-monM 

Iran ,0 * more posl,lve sl “ e ** 

Ir. 1 ?. S™Vance f tt f ° r I ™* cxpressl,,i! ‘" rKl,9 " < 

n I zat? 0^17 1 Non- Aligned Movement and the Islamic Conference jjF 
succeed, UCO) h mcdlatcd *« P«» an end to the raging conflict but Ihey dN ad 

ended vlslta^o 9 e ncra 1 Javier Perez Do Cuellar on the other hand 

peaceful settlement *** dld n0t ach,evc " ny P r0 « ress ^ 


attack by a girl Rifai meets 


■«I|T ' -i"‘. • ' ■ , t ; ; ■ • \ . w ■ : 

M •%! ! i ' 1 (Star) ,‘ 4 * An Israeli army officer 

•,’f • : soldier. were hilled And fout olhers 

-■ r r. - I;;*.' . tn a. sulci dd car bomb attack at a 

jjj, ; ^ : $hcckpost:nCar Sldod, Tuesday. ...■} 

/j^'j-The .explosives; laden- car drove by d l6 
y ? ld Sht’lte glrl, Mheidleh stopped. at 


J lrl drove her car behind 
id ; car wax 4 rntbftfs a«Vay 


K L -Ycar old ShlMte glrl, Mheidleh stopped.at. : 
^ m aw*|y frora the clicak point be- 

r j; km the triicfcs walling for liispdctfoA by 
soldiers.. When (he: ' trucks were 
'l lrl • ;droYC her «r behind 
/ .j U t»= TH c:c a r wax 4 meters n«vay , 
14'iJ .•vfeW' (bo cbcckpotht the soldiers asked hfer 
% ; it to stop^ but. Instead >Hss Mkfcldleh deto- : 
tl; \vbich exploded a|uf killed 

If tlA - WoijAett ‘'and 1 ' gitls ' rallr '• 
■V) '■ '• $helkh^ and ReK^lonl s heads : 

kjji -t i t rai J*i« 87 (h.:ci»rfi'. ! ou( farther ; 

,-J! -::1 1 : ' suic I do ; da bomb, at tacks, on : the 4 occupy ; 
. tlon forces, • ;■ s. ■[ , • -V • . . 


private sector 

Contlnocd from page i . t 

improve Jordan'S standing in world mar- 1 
® 11 courage Jordanian ex- 
patriates la participate In developing Jor- 
dan's economy. ■; :.] , . * 

^-The PtesidenL qf the jAmihan- Chamber 
of| Cpmmercc : Mr Hdmdi , Tabs' said the 
private sector is ready to. co* operate with 
■the , now imfremmnW • 1 . * V.v . 


sitiviue-,c«n- 

. lion forces, 


ifSfpi^ts ^ l ||^ies. , ^^4^ , ” B e * pbr 8 p "v, 

' : ^N,! 8aa ^ ! Sdajr .-I iiie-..jMfdsl dtiiif of Am^ 

also reviewed 
yeqPireipentS tha( ;are needed- to held 
: Cra ? te . a ^tfdog Industrial sector. 

Z' .;*v *' i- • ' ... / 


Jet crash kills 15 

largest newspaper reported Wednesday 7 

rJJJ* Cf a s h Tuesday, was the fourth of an 
Indian warpjane in less than a year 

orSfed 1 r nfK S 4 a ” ^ mes Said MiG- 2 1 
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Dengue fever ^ 
130 in Indonesia 

JAKARTA (AP) — ^ n 8 ue lA ffi3 
killed more than 130 peopte 
over the past year, the Suara->J‘J } , i 
Spaper reported here Wednesday- - ^ 

The report said' that during^p 
the dreaded fever attacked apow 
people in the province, whicj nfl | f0 ftk 
iation of more than 30 npUjP 1 |n 84 '[ft^ 
start of 1983 through early 
were only 960 cases reported, • . > 
| Vince^ With 68 deaths. ,, ; ■ 

. According to health authofitij 
every 100.000 east Javanese 
from the disease this 3^ ar ‘ r wov! 11 ^ 
spreading to most parts °r inc " - i 
■they said. ' ' ■ , ■ • • • 

i, Indonesia first dlscoy.eredpe^^^ 
In Surabaya, the east Jav^ 

1968... ••• ••■. • 


'. . f a : |'9g3. Dengue 
-karta. In the first six ijMgit 
Dengue attacked around 1 .0 . 
.killed - 4 8 lathe oi».]J3;J5 ^ 
j given in the second half °v|v 
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Premier outlines policies 



AMMAN ( Petra) — The Prime Minis- 
ter Mr Zaid Rifai said Wednesday that 
his government will work for increa- 
sed co-operation between the citizens 
and the government and will protect 
the citizen’s freedom of expression, 
creed, opinion and work, as long as 
this freedom is practised within a 
framework of responsibility towards 
the slate. 

Outlining his government's programme 
and asking for a vole of confidence in the 
Lowr House of Parliament, the Prime 
Minister said the government will work to 
preserve national unity, create a suitable 
atmosphere for public liberties and protect 
Jordanian interests inside and outside Jor- 
dan. 

He condemned terrorist attacks against 
Jordanian citizens and missions abroad 
and said that such attacks ‘ ‘ can only be 
instigated by our enemies or their allies.” 
He pledged a continuing support for the 
Jordanian Armed Forces by supplying it 
with modern weapons so as to protect the 
nation. 

Mr Rifai said the government intends to 
pursue its economic and financial policies 
which wijl rest on economic freedom, pri- 
me initiatives and the partnership be- 
iwecn private and public sectors. He said 
the government will increase its efforts to 
utilize Jordan's oil and mineral resources. 
He announced that 10 new wells will be 
drilled in the Hamzeh field this year so as 
to speed up plans to begin production, 
foreign companies will also be invited to 
prospect for oil in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

He added that the government is giving 



Prime Minister Rifai speaks at the Lower 
House of Parliament Wednesday. 

priority to careful economic and social 
planning and it is planning for long-term, 
five-year and annual plans to cope with 
the country's fiscal policies and ambi- 
tions. 

Mr Rifai disclosed that the financial si- 
tuation of the country has suffered be- 
cause of the failure of a number of Arab 
countries to settle their contributions. He 
expressed his government's appreciation 
to the Saudi and Kuwaiti governments for 
honouring their financial responsibili- 
ties to Jordan. 

The Prime Minister called for the appli- 
cation of a comprehensive policy to sup- 
port the Palestinians in the occupied lands 
in their struggle to preserve their lands 
and rights. He said that a priority of his 
government will be to provide them ‘with 
all the material and moral support Lhey 
need. 


On foreign policy. Mr Rifai said, the 
government will seek an end to the tragic 
slate of relations among Arab countries. 
Among its political priorities, the govern- 
ment will work to consolidate relations 
with Egypt and work for the achievement 
of Arab unity. He reiterated Jordan's be- 
lief in the justice of Iraq’s cause and 
pledged to continue Jordan’s supporL Tor 
Iraq in its war with Iran. Mr Rifai also 
called for an end lo Lebanon's ordcnl and 
Israel's occupation of Soulh Lebanon. 

Touching on relations with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), the Prime 
Minister said that because of Jordan's 
special responsibility towards the Pales- 
tinian problem. His Majesty King Hussein 
has worked lo build avenues of co- 
operation between the organization and 
Jordan and lo search for a just settlement 
for the Palestinian cause, one that 
achieves an Israeli withdrawal from the 
occupied lands including Arab Jerusalem. 

Mr Rifai said that Jordan will strive to 
keep the level of good relations, esta- 
blished by King Hussein, between Jordan 
and the world community especially those 
of Western Europe, which are based on 
mutual relations nnd common interests. 
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Mubarak -Peres to meet within 
Weeks, Israeli official says 


.CJJRO(AP) — president Hosni Mubarak 
lsra0 H Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
SJ*? 1! ) a matter of weeks for talks on 
i um n? J e atlons ’ a senior Israeli official 

khS 16 ?,- Tamir ' director-general of 
>■ °“ lce - disclosed the summit plan 
as ^ zer Weizman, minister 
i 22“ Pprlfolio conferred with Egyptian 
r T :„ J n . Minister Esmat Abdel- Meguid. 

* !on a r , J. s Company ing Weizman, Per eg' 
<2v rJi' Ser ° n Arab a ‘faifs. on a three- 

ZedrX,- ,SfU . the ,ateat ^S 11 of im - 

i arifr a lu ?. 10ns tetween Egypt and Israel 
of T«jL Ch| ' caused by the Israeli invasion 
1982 - The summit 
“ ■ h «W. Tarnir said. “It’s not in a 


matter of months but In a matter of 
weeks. 

Israeli embassy sources said Weizman 
made similar remarks at a briefing for Is- 
raeli reporters on Wednesday. In 
occupied Jerusalem. Israeli government 
officials speaking anonymously said the 
summit, the first between the two coun- 
tries in four years, will be next month. 
Those officials said agreement on the 
meeting was reached last week in a de- 
tailed letter from President Mubarak to- 
Mr Peres. 

The thaw In bilateral relations began 
shortly after Peres took office last Sep- 
tember. He and Mubarak have exchanged 
several messages and envoys since. 



BEIRUT — A hooded member of the Sbl- 
* I te Muslim 'Amal* militia, carrying both 
a Kalashnikov and a rocket propelled 
grenade launcher, (AP Wlrephoto) 

Karami 

resigns 

BEIRUT (AP) — Prime Minister Rashid 
Karami resigned Wednesday as rival Mu- 
slim militiamen fought fierce house-to- 
house battles in West Beirut, killing more 
than 20 people and trapping hundreds of 
children In an orphanage. 

The Sunni MusFm Premier announced 
his resignation in a recorded statement 
broadcast by local radio stations, describ- 
ing the heaviest street clashes that rocked 
Beirut in a year as a horrific nightmare. 

His resignation constitutionally means 
the collapse of his nine-map national coa- 
lition cabinet he formed with Syria's 
blessing last April to try to end Lebanon's 
10-year civil war. ; 

The premier's action could plunge the 
country Into another political crisis amid 
Muslim -Christian lighting in the South. 


$un hi militants pftth^Mpurabitodq. Ara- 
bic for ambusher^j^*/ ‘ ■ : 

1 Amal - forces, backed' by Druze mill-: 
Uaitten, routed h^puHijrilouji fighters from 
their ijeadqirarteirs lit Beirut’s. Cbr niche 
Mazraa thoroughfare and nearby residen- 


Amman 18—24 April 

Jordanisation: 
Could !it add to 

the banking 
system? 

By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

THE GOVERNMENTS decision to 
abandon the Jordanisation of foreign 
banks comes al a critical time for the 
Kingdom. No signal could have been 
clearer to strengthen the Inflow of 
foreign Investments In Jordan. 

The question Is: Why was such a sen- 
sitive Issue, under debate Tor over a 
year now, so suddenly discarded from 
the government's priorities? Wasn’t It 
in the interest of Jordan, wonders the 
man In the street? 

Jordanisation (not nationalisation In 
the sense of government takeover) is a 
phenomenon which came after the more 
straightforward momen turns of Saudt- 
sation or long ago, the Kuwalllsatlon 
and the Egyptlanisation of banks. In 
both Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, banks 
simply cannot be owned or controlled by 
foreigners. Elsewhere, the host govern- 
ment only allows minority control to 
foreigners or limits the expansion of 
foreign banks. But most Arab countries 
! allow foreign banks to operate on their 
j territory. 

Continued on page 14 
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LIBERATION THEOLOGY: 
A CATHOLIC CHALLENGE 


Latin American movement 
spreads to world’s poor. 

i Brazilians build gospel- 
inspired communities. 

The Pope has a different 
answer for the poor. 

Wbiid Papor 

JoumalMondial 

DlarioMundla l 

HUBttRH 


tial neighbourhoods afier heavy gurjbat- 1 
ties. Then the attackers, armed with . 
rocket- propelled grenades aqd l 06mm re-. *■ 
coilless rifles mounted .on Jeeps. 1 ran- 
sacked and burned the Mourabitpun base. , 

Education Minister Salim Hoss handed 
..in, his resignation at mid- morning. Kara-j • 
mi's resignation statement was! broadcast 
at 12.30 hrk, ‘ ‘ No one : eah justify What is • 
happening in our capital Beirut,*’ Karami 
isaid,- addressing his four million coun- ' 
(ryrflen. “To apologize to you, brothers 1 ,’ 
for what has .happened, I tender tdiyott' 
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A PIONEERING 
JORDANIAN COMPANY 
Compstes With 
World Wide Transporters 
And Wins An International Tender. 

i'HrtHSjJORT MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

A %m«i .t.crmp.tnv of ODEH NABER & SONS CO. 

Is Awarded A Contract 

For The Transportation Of 2.5 Million 

Tons Of Crude Oil By 

Land From Iraq To 

Aqaba Port. ■ 

Nrtrnm Invites 
The Jondanion Transport 
Companies of The Private Sector 
That Own Tractor- Semi Trailers, And ' 

Are Interested in Transporting 
■' ' 1200 Tons - or part of it - of Crude 
Oil Daily Frbm IRAQ to AQABA Port , 

To Contact i Tel. 7 84097 /8 - Ammon 

Transporting Of Crude Oil 
Will Commence June First 1985 
For Twenty Four Months, 




QASWF workshop 

discusses problems 
of the youth 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN — Although over 7u 
pt r cent uf Jordan s population 
is made up of the yuiilh. that j s 
people under the age of 25. very 
little has been done for these 
youths as Tar as their needs, fu- 
lure pr us peels and effective role 
in society are concerned. 

Now that Jordan is preparing 
and drafting its upcoming five- 
year development plan for 
I4XO-J940. and the fact that 
this year is dedicated to the 
youih worldwide, such mailers 
relating to the youth are receiv- 
ing tile serious attention they 
deserve. A number of activities 
have taken place locally to give 
decision- makers and others the 
opportunity to swap informal ion 
needed for the formation of a 
comprehensive picture of the si- 
tuation of Jordan's youth. 

Among these activities were a 
one- day seminar on the problems 
of Jordanian youth which was or- 
ganized liy the Jordan Mumanila- 
nan Forum on 31 March, a iwn- 
day symposium on university uml 
college Te male graduates which 
was organized by the Professio- 
nal and Business Women Club 
and the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Development on 25 
March, and a four-day workshop 
on young Arab girls, hel d by the 
Amman- based regional office of 
the United Nations Children's 
Fund t UNICEF) between 23 - 2 6 
March. 

One point made clear at those 
meetings was that the lask of- 
dealing with children's affairs 
and or rering services to meet 
their needs does not fall upon the 
shoulders of the public sector 
alone but should be shared bv 

/n? ‘/ f ’Ti e rn !i w n i la 1 or S an i*aiioiis 
s * and voluntary societies. 
The NGO s and voluntary socie- 
ties in Jordan actually can play 
’quite an effective role if used u< 


:i,ui s ..dcii« sprijsr 

Jhc country. All these orST 
lions oiler edncalionut anifdeve 
lopineniiil services in SS) 
and adolescents. hlldrcn 

This was the idea behind i 
1 our- day workshop eniiikd 

I h c Role o r Vo I u n l ary Orgaiii 

rhi l |°ii ,i * In , Mee!in * the Needs If 
Childhood and Adolescence 

. 'ndan . organized jointly b 
the, Queen A|,a Jordan Social 
W Uluru l urid and i he | n i.-r 
Panned Parental *£ 
oral ion regional office, in Am- 
man this week. 

Representatives fruin the Min- 
is tries of Labour and Social 
Develop, uent. Education. Youth. 
Health and Information ami 
members of all Jordanian pt. 
e morales and United Nations ur- 
ganizatiuns attended the scmiiu, 
which ended on Tuesday. 

The workshop discussed the 
role of such organizations in 
helping te. the maxi mum puteii- 
iial sonic 65 per cent of Jordan s 
population — (hose under the 
age of IK. It also dealt with the 
needs of children from pry. 
natal _ until school age. from 
six years of age until 12. and 
* those of the adolescence group 

The workshop made two type, 
ol recommendations, brand and 
specific ones. It called lor the 
establishment of a data centre to 
be jocated a I the fund's premises 
which would accumulate and 
analyze information on the work 
and activities of the voluntary 
organizations. Thorough field 
studies should be carried out to 
define the various needs of chil- 
dren and adolescents throughout 
the country. And the program- 
mes and services offered by vo- 
luntary organizations should also 
be evaluated. 

Continued on page S 



In its DC 9 Super 80 planes. And enjoy 
all comfort, hospitality, excellent meals 
and superb service. When arriving in 
the Airport of Rome you can pursue your 
tour to all European capiials. /llitaiia 
also conveys you to the most important 
cities of North America, to' 

NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES. 

The following schedule is effective as 
from 1.4. 1985 
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World Blind 
Union meets 
in Amman 

AMMAN (Slar) — One of the 
main objectives of the first plen- 
ary meeting of the honorary pre- 
sidents of the World Blind Union 
which concludes here today, was 
to tackle the problems faced by 
the 42 million blind people in the 
world. XO per cent of whom are 
living in developing countries. 

The World Blind Union was 
formed six months ago. It was 
the result of a merger between 
the World Blind Council and the 
World Blind Federation last 
November. Opening the meet- 
ing. His Highness Prince Ra’ad 
Ibn Zaid said that the decision 
taken al the 1^84 World Confer- 
ence in Riyadh to unite “these 
two giant organizations into one 
would further enhance the scope 
uf work, add administrative sti- 
mulus and strengthen inter- 
regional co- ordinal ion. ” 

The President or the Union, 
Sheikh Abdullah Al-Glianim, 
submitted a report on the Un- 
ion's numerous activities carried I 
out by Ihe union since its esta- 
blishment. | 

The Union began by circulating I 
letters to all organizations and I 
unions concerned, requesting in- “ 
formation on the situation of the If 
visually handicapped people in II 
their countries, the existing ser- I 
vices offered to them nnd the fu- I 
lure programmes to be implem- 1 1 
enled. their needs and priorities. I I 
ouch information, which is now I 1 
[lowing in. will serve as a guide- 1 1 
line for the implementation of an I 
acuon- oriented programme for 1 1 
me blind in their countries. I 1 

A four- man committee has I I 
been formed to analyze and re- 1 1 
b ® information and data 
™ Il . ted B and is expected to I 
meet in Bahrain at the end of I 
•his month. 1 

rnr Ai ;? ng ? me . nts i lave teen made 1 1 
th * 'ssumg of the union’s I 

WnrirfS™^ ca i, called “The I 

the This is to replace I 

ft' J? Plications of the two | 

the Wind* 0 organizations for I 

Rl 3. is h?P ed ,hat “ The World I 

Blind will be the worldwide ma- I 
pume which voices the needs, |J 

hii«H Csts and aspirations of the 1*1 
wind everywhere”, Sheikh FI 
AbGhamm said. The Riyadh of- | 
sa,d - will be responsible fct 
edit; 1 ,? Production of- the ■ Bhllle J 
f h ™ wWch wili then be sent to ' Hi 
me. union. s office in Paris. f§ 

the ,;J!‘[' 0di ! ce it8elf worldwide, LI 
)eade« S? ,£ a * sent Je «ers to RI 
in thp S 2f,?* va rioiis countries ■ ft 
and 1)85 recei Y ed a |‘| 

' ms tk- d ? C0u W n 8 rdspon- 11; 

busy in^nw 11011 has ftJsq 1,66,1 1 
with thp? fl u n ®. personal contacts I f 

Stioil l heads of 8tate - United I 

3on«i? enC1 - es and oth er inter- I 
national organizations. II 

honor7rv B nr i0 ^ 0f the Union’s I 
ved If f, P r e side nts was recei- I 

BMv&rJy c - ourt by His TI 

day Ll xi g 1 Hus,e,n last Mon- I I 
hum an iJ!ri ajesty wished their I 
P/ojects success I 

for the^infnn*i -i^dan's support I I 
JorH- n ‘ on s activities. | l 

the essentfal Its rec ognized 1 
lh e welfare n f e f h d Promoting I 

count/v f » bl,nd in the I 

tabiishment ' J f 93 ,l with lhe es ' I 

SchooUo? H ip nr 11 !, 6 - A,aIJ yyeh I 

bron Govern!? ? ,lnd in th e He- ( 
ciety S V : p no I a ‘e. and the So- I 
iisalem ' h Arab B,ind in Jer- I 

S^*exie^rt d . 0, Jl! ined theser - I 

East Bank er ^ to . the b,i nd in the 1 1 
‘ry o? n S k ^°rdan. The Minis- I 
y69 enu^'ifij development in 1 1 
Won on the construe- 1 1 

■find, I ? stitute for the I 

e,c menuVv and 85 been providin 8 1 1 
cation far ?£ d Preparatory edit- 1 1 
ch i Idr r < -. V v SUa 1 ly handicapped I I 
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? '* r) r T , he UNRWA Southern Amman schools last 
week held an art, science and sports festival. The festival nut 
on show handicrafts and paintings. Other a tractions 
presentat |ons of Dabbka dance, patriotic songs. da« s a, S 
performances of Palestinian weddings. 

De P u, y- Director General Mr Saff, UNRWA 
?inMi°iu f Educat . l . on Mr Attiyah Mahmoud and UNRWA Re- 
gional Manager Mr Mohammed Al Rabl were among the 
large number of people who attended the festival 8 


FOR RENT 

Three Unfurnished 2. bedroom ground floor apart me, Us with 
independent healing, car port, garden and telephones. Suit- 
able for living and/or quiet office such os small diplomatic 
mission. Could be let together or individually. Located be- 
tween 4th and 5th Circles of Jebcl Amman. 

For further information Call 678376. 
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Name In Travel & Tourism 


OUR SPECIALITIES: - A 

• I'ickcliny iirul Reservation 

- Package Tours in Jordan * I Icily Land • «SJ" 

- Sightseeing and Hole I Reservation. 

- Outgoing Fours. 

“CLIENT'S SATISFACTION IS OUR MOTTO’ ' 

Apollo Tours & Travel Agency, Prince Molt’d Street. 
P.O. Box 811519, Tel: 641083, 81117.3 - Amman, 
Jordan 

TLX: 2 1085 EURO - JQ. 
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Middle. East peace: A common victor y 


Following is the full text of a speech delivered by 
Her Majesty Queen Noor at the Duke University in 
Durham. Her Majesty is currently on a two- week 
speaking tour of the United Slates. 


1 AM delighted to have this op- 
portunity to spend a few days 
here at Duka University, and 
wish to express my thanks to 
those who have sponsored my vi- 
sits The Major Speakers Commit- 
tee of the Student Union, the 
International Studies centre, the 
Islamic and Arabian Develop- 
ment centre, and the Women's 
Studies centre. We deeply ap- 
preciate your warm welcome. 
We feel completely at home. 

r C mH«?i« UniVt,r ? i,y hns earnctJ « 
reputation as the most prestigi- 
ous university in (he South Its 
intellectual vigour in the scienc- 
es was n primary force in the 
creation or Research Triangle 
P jK k ~ n °w n major brain centre 

McdSutes ''■' SCnl ' Cl, in " ,0 Un - 

Duke hux concentrated on 
complementing its focus on the 
sciences with a parallel emphasis 
on the humanities. This balance 
in educutional purpose appears 
to be characteristic or North Ca- 
rolina even at the level of its sec- 
ondary school planning. 1 am 
told that in Durham, you esta- 
blished the first public high 
school in the United Stales de- 
voted to science and mathemat- 
ics; and in Winston-Salem, the 
only American public high school 
dedicated to the arts. 

Ibis holistic approach to edu- 
cation represents that which is 
essential to the design of a new, 
secure, and prosperous future 
for mankind. I remember read- 
ing. during my architectural stu- 
dies at Princeton, a lecture given 
by Frank Lloyd Wright in 1939. 

He said: ‘'Science can give us 
only the tools in a box. but of 
what use to us are miraculous 
tools until we have mastered the 
human cultural use of them? We i 
do not want to live in a world ’ 
• where the machine has mastered 
man: we want to live in a world ! 
- where man lias mastered the ma- ' 
.chine. 


mane international order; and of 
vigour in the pursuit of policies 
that project the American com- 
mitment to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Today, two decades later, 
another generation of young men 
and women face the same chall- 
enge of responsibility and 
choice. Although often labelled 
the “me” generation. American 
students today remain committed 
to the worldwide struggle Tor Jus- 
tice and human rights. 

Many of my generation, 
through years of searching ex- 
perience have found the middle 
ground. We seek the benefits of 
science technology and mat- 
erial wealth; but we also main- 
lain our commitment to the ethi- 
cal and moral values upon which 
the survivnl of our world and all 
its benefits depend. 

My life in Jordan has con- 
vinced me of the critical impor- 
tance of moral and legal princi- 
ples in the pursuit of peace and 
security in our time. I live in a 
region that has experienced in 
less than four decades the disas- 
ters and upheavals of five wars, 
all fought as a result of Lhe Arab- 
Israeli conflict over the human 
and territorial rights of the 
Palestinian people. I have wit- 
nessed the threatening rep- 
ercussions of widening conflict 
and violence and (he subsequent 
rising tide of extremism and ra- 
dical fury. 1 Tear we are now 
caught m the eye of a potential 1 
global conflagration. 

The choice of war or peace for ! 



failure of crisis management po- 
licies. 


Palliatives never effect a cure. 
The political exercise undertaken 
at Camp David, while it produced 
a separate peace between Egypt 
and Israel, treated only one 
symptom of the basic problem. It 


us is an urgent-issue that must be KM? 111 °i lhe ba , sic Problem. It 
decided today not tomorrow The' m p 8d t d ^f 3 lhe heart of the 

responsibility for that choice ~ long 
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- • j ' TP es * words wre particularly 
■ relevant to my generation in the 

I K le r S i*L ieS- ( We B 18 ™ up under 
dhe frightening shadow of globs I 
... | annihilation, and were the first 
:to confront the awesome chall- 
enge pf responsibility and choice 
; in a nuclear age. The vital issue 
; for U5 was to learn how to re- 
shape our endangered worlds We 
[rejected the destructive potential 
. ;of modern technology turned our 
; hapks on the debris of a plastic 
jand polluted' landscape,: moved 
;i ■ -from urban isolation to our own 

W communities^ and carried 
t flowers instead of guns as the 
j weapons of our revolution. 

My generation of students did 
! he *■•*»» 


j * -u yy. i ite 

responsibility Tor that choice 
rests not only on Arabs, Pales- 
tinians. and Israelis, but also on 
the entire international com- 
munity — particularly the United 
States, which has exerted an in- 
creasingly pivotal influence on 
events in the region since the 
creation of Israel in 1948. 

The world can no longer afford 
war. Technology has trans- 
formed our planet into a global 
village, where all may enjoy the 
blessings of science and indus- 
try, but where all are equally en- 
dangered by the magnified im- 
pact of conflict and warfare. In 
this age of MX missiles -and Star 
Wars speculation, every regional 
conflict harbours the seeds of to- 
tal war that could threaten the 
very survival of civilization. 

We in Jordan are acutely 
aware that no country today can 

Ki* S8c ?? rit y b V military 
mi 8ht. For while we are realisti- 
cally concerned about streng- 
thening our defence capabilities, 

ZtT that lhe , on !y tostf ng se- 
curity In our region could come 

train a comprehensive and last- 

■ no ■ IWWa D n . ... 


rtli 
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human them — t6 ° r mJlj tary activlsm an 
; V ! the reality of American life i? xptt i? s t n in the na 
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stand the Arab reaction. 

This initial injustice was com- 
pounded in 1967 by Israel's mi- 
litary expansion into the rest of 
Palestine — where a million and 
a half other people fell under oc- 
cupation. For years the painful 
reality remained too intense to 
allow compromise. 

In time, however, many Arab 
states came to accept what Jor- 
dan had long realized: That Is- 
rael was a fact of life in the Mid- 
dle East. Translating this reali- 
zation Into political action. Arab 
leaders at Fez in 1982 unani- 
mously adopted an eight-point 
plan to achieve a peaceful and 
permanent resolution of the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. 

Building upon the Fez summit 
plan and also upon President 
Reagan s proposal of!982, both 
of which are based on the ex- 
change of territory for peace, wo 
have structured an initiative that 
represents an Important break- 
through in the Arab search for 
peace. It is an initiative that 
holds enormous promise, if it is 
received with the trust and good- 
wil with which it has been for- 
mulated and offered. I refer to 
the Jordanian- Palestinian accord 
concluded in February between 

hS pW“?l. of Jordan aad 

the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zatlon ~ which is recognized by 
S-^ontycf notions as the le- 
gitimate representative of the 
Palestine people. 

f _5 is >i pC01 ' d represents a his- 
£ntL 8 f nd un P reced ehted oppor- 
*° !? solve l h e Middle East ‘ 
conflict, Fbr the first time, Jor- , 
dan and the. PLO have agreed to 
Together towards the 

IW S 6nt 9f a P®**™ and ’ 

just settlement. Together wb : 

j °^ * 

fr “ ne Work for a negotiated 

SSl‘law hePrlnC,P ' eSOf 



' 1 * ‘he : Jordanian- 

PaiMtinian accord calls for an 
hf :. territory for peace 
. y^^ edin Unlted Nations a£d 
resolutions. : It 
& f Sf jwt Jd^hwal of Israel 

1 Died territories oepu- 

'or :f or the.'right 

iPe°Ple to 

cisea Wlthij ;the context ; bfn the 

^ ■■ iS Vr 

■ .) ‘ jj t.y* ■ , i./i< -j j-.v.. v 1 . 1- - 


aoiaing a auai {» in 

: the Middle East, and 
its own interest to. actively 

j sue an evehhanded apprpacM^ 
deals with Palestinian ahd 
concerns alike. • 

... ' The peace we seek — ^ 

• peace that would endure . .. 
'.only be based on balance. rr f 

procity,- and justice. 

• the Arab position kre mot* .. 

■ : legal concepts that are 

'.even Invloiable, t° theAJP^p.^ 1 
.people. But we have be®» S| -,5*. 
■ poinled by the. tendency 

Grfttcd .sSt« t<.bc««w^5 

v tfco ' applica tion of 

.. v . Gontlnu^d ea P*^ 1 1 


y proposed confederation 0 r , 

dan and Palestine. ‘ 

We regard an 
peace conference as S!! n t!0iui 
fective forum ^ for “«?■«* 
tions required to achfere^ 8, 
and permanent settlement V* 
the issue is of 
concern, we believe 
peace and security we 
for international as well ax Am 
and Israeli involvement?! 
commitment. BDd 

To those in the West wIok- 
Arnb recognition of Israel’s,* 
£?“■ ™say this Arab con* 
mcnl offers mutual r.cn S, 

Of Israeli and 
national rights. To thS^ut 
West who see security for Israel i 
this Arab oommiSS ! 
wou!d guarantee the security 5 . 
Israel and the Jordan- Palestine / 
confederation. 

The Jordan- PLO accord reaf. . 
ftrms the special relationship 
that always existed between the 
Jordanian and Palestinian pen- 
pie. Supported by the majority of 
Arab states, it is a sincere ex- 
pression of the Arab will to mail 
peace with Israel, requiring are- 
ciprocal Israeli ■ will to make 
peace with the Palestinians and 
the Arab states directly involved 
in the conflict. 

Moreover, our formula embo- 
dies a common consensus for • 
peace that has been advanced in 
different forms by Arab, Ameri- 
can, European, and internation- 
al initiatives, all of which caS 
for an exchange of territory for 
peace and comprehensive secur- 
ity guarantees. The accord, the ' 

Reagan Initiative, the Venice r 

Declaration of the EEC, and , 
other peace proposals is the prin- - 
ciples set forth In United Nations ■ 
j. Security Council Resolution 242, - 

j The resolution clearly emph- 

sizes the United Nations princi- 
1 pie of the inadmissibility of the ' 
, acquisition of territory by force 
and calls for Israeli withdraw)! 
from the territories occupied in r 
> the 1967 war, the right of all 
states in the region to live in 
peace within secure and recog- 
nized’ borders, and a just resolo- 
lion of the Palestinian problem. 

* King Hussein, who actively 
participated in the formulation 
I of Resolution 242, was assured 
by the United States that it www 
be implemented within six 
months of its adoption. Eighteen 
years and two wars later, H re- 
mains unimplemented. 

We now have before us a new. 
perhaps final, opportunity W 
realize our common desire tor. 
pence and stability in the Middle 
East. The Jordanian- Palesjin- : 

Ian Accord merits the cellwi" 
support of the internationalcon- ■ 

munity. but It can only be effec- 
tive if It is matched by a 
response from the United St«» 
and Israel. We cannot i 1 

peace on our own. One paw 
alone cannot terminate. tW «*■ - 

pute. . ' 

. We believe that the UfligJ- 
. States has indispensable and pi : 

otal role to play in Arab-W 
: reconciliation^ We.areawaJ- ; 
America's paternalistic 1 

ship with Israel, but we beh 
"that America also i val |J? s w t . ;. ! 
. friendship with the Arabs- - V 
, : perceive the United States jj | . 
nolding a dual responsl alji 7 . r 

' Ma* UIHHIa Tact nnd th0t it > S 1D • . [ , 



Eas£ Peace^A common victory for all parties 


Continued from page 4 

and values it has championed for 
over two centuries. 

Wc look to the United States to 
act as art honest broker for peace 
— for the sake of all nat ions. I f 
American policy in the Middle 
hast remains anchored to the ex- 
clusive security and territorial 
expansion of Israel, the future 
will hold no security for any sl- 
ate in the region. 

From lime to time throughout 
the years, we have been encou- 
raged by indications of an earn- 
est American will lo achieve just 
ami lasting peace in the Middle 
East. The most recent, as of- 
fered in the Reagan Initiative, 
expressed a new American real- 
ism. not only in reaffirming the 
principles of United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242. 
bm also in emphasizing the cen- 
trality of the Palestinian prob- 
lem. 

In presenting his initiative. 
President Reagan also expressed 
America's awareness of its re- 
sponsibility in the peace- making 
process, when he said: “Our in- 
volvement ... is not a matter of 
preference: it is a moral imper- 
ative. The strategic importance 
of the region is well known ... 1 
recognize that the United Slates 
has a special responsibility. No 
other nation is in a position to 
deal with the key parties to the 
conflicl on the basis of trust and 
reliability.” 

Encouraged by these words, 
we sincerely believed the road to 
be pavod with more than good in- 
tentions. Two and a half years 
later wc look to the United States 
for a similar commitment in 
making a clear and substantive 
response to the .Iordan- PLO ac- 
cord. 

If the peace process is to move 
forward, it is essential that the 
United States enter into a dialo- 
gue with the PLO. As the legiti- 
mate representative of the Pales- 
tinian people, the PLO must par- 
ticipate in lhe process that deter- 
mines their future. There can be 
no solution to the Palestinian 
problem without the participa- 
tion and final endorsement of 
l D , Primarily injured parly, the 
Palestinians. 

rJ?- e y ni L ed State s sought and 
2 ,v ® d lhe help or the PLO 
wnen it needed protection for its - 

in ffii m ,ran - From Lebanon 
Pflipci- • ' add an American- 

tial key lflnd,al ° 8Ue is lhe essen ' 
Tto JortaHign- Palestinian Ac- 
ora is a basic framework that 
■ms opened a new. important 


door. But a negotiating process 
cannot begin until all parties 
concerned, including the United 
Mates and Israel, express their 
readiness to enter this door. Bey- 
ond it lies the prospect of peace, 
where, with trust and good will, 
every difference can be settled. 

Israel must make a responsive 
move, from mild expressions of 
interest to an active will for 
peace. While some Israeli gov- 
ernment officials may profess 
agreement on the exchange of 
territory for peace, thev repeat- 
edly reject se I r- de te r'mi nation 
Tor the Palestinian people. Wc 
continue to hear statements from 
others in the Israeli cabinet indi- 
cating a determination to hold on 
Lo the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza. 

Since 1967. Israel has created 
hard facts on the ground to serve 
its goal of expansion, by follow- 
ing h policy to keep the 'land and 
depopulate it of its Arab inhabi- 
tants. Israel has increasingly op- 
pressed and demoralized the 
Palestinian people through arbi- 
trary detention and imprison- 
ment. forced expulsion, destruc- 
tion of personal properly, collec- 
tive punishment, and other ille- 
gal practices. 

To dale. Israel has established 
over 190 Jewish polonies in the 
West Bank and Gaza. It now con- 
trols 52 per cent of the land and 
80 per cent of the water resour- 
ces. Less evident that the build- 
ing of settlements but as calcu- 
lated in purpose are Israel's ex- 
panded activities in the construc- 
tion of roads and military install- 
ations. and the establishment of 
nature reserves, state lands, and 
public facilities — all on expro- 
priated Arab land. Other 
measures being imposed, such as 
crop restrictions, have seriously 
damaged the Palestinian eco- 
nomy. With each day that pass- 
es. Israel purposefully constructs 
further obstacles to peace. 

There are many people in Is- 
rael. however, who responsibly 
seek a peaceful resolution of the 
Arab-lsrneli conflict based on 
international law. A poll taken 
last month showed thaL if the 
Middle East is ever to enjoy ge- 
nuine and lasting peace, all the 
concerned parlies have to move 
closer to. and be mutually forti- 
fied by. this emerging middle 
ground that seems equal righis 
and justice as the only logical 
foundation for a lasting peace. 
The deadlock between Pales- 
tinian recognition of Israel's 
right to exist and Israel's recog- 
nition of Palestinian lerritoriaf 
and human rights must be 
broken. 


We in the Arab world have a 
long experience in pluralism, in 
coexistence with other peoples. 

e welcome resuming this tradi- 
tion with the Jewish people, if 
our rights are not violated and 
our dignity is respected. Wc 
nave advanced the framework 
tor peace. Israel must make the 
historic decision to live with its 
mvironmcnt rather than conti- 
nue to fight against it. We can- 
not continue to expend our pre- 
cious — resources — human and 
material — on a conflict no one 
can afford. 

The youth of Israel and the 
Arab world, like young people 
everywhere, do not want war. 
porn in this nuclear uge. thev 
look upon war as the arch 
enemy.... and they deserve the 
national leadership that will do 
all m its power to leave them the 
legacy of secure und peaceful 
world. 


I view the Middle Liisi as a mi- 
crocosm of (he world, where 
every universal experience of 
our century is reflected, and 
where every human potential for 
the future, good or bud, is ex- 
pressed. I believe that if the 
Middle East chooses peace and 
achieves iL. the hopes of nil peo- 
ple denied peace in this world 
will be vitalized. 

In my own journey between 
America and the Arab world. I 
have been reinforced in my be- 
lief that both our peoples arc not 
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need* ro^Nnrv 1 ° p str8ssed the 
evolve s and societies lo • 
and nrrti 8 overa ^ executive plan 
by which a11 such 
‘8aniz|bons would fellow.. ■’ 

*^LvVUh Cl ih« * 8comm endations 
djjcuJE beThree age-groups 
the Drehnif ■ • workshop. : For 
of si* “XL ar< ?MP u «til the age 
called rni- 1 ?? r ® commendations 
medical r P P wi’ C t tal guidance for 

Fnr C fei Up fu pr{or t0 
cahed !& th? L?, ? J? ie . workaho P 

^aUenpr in tablis f \ me nt Pf a • 
he. ! consultant . cen- 

role°p gjf^^priizations havea 
in imnlorJS.'lB. official efforts 
earn eOT e,ulr »S primary health 


only capable but anxious 
achieve the peace that all in on. 
region deserve. The American 
principles of justice, freedom 
and equality — upon which that 
pence must be constructed — are 
values that Arabs hold very dear. 
To so many people who have 
been denied them, they have 
tremendous and urgent meaning. 

I do not believe there is anyone 
in our part of the world who has 
not been inspired by the absolute 
promise of America's declara- 
tion of independence, who has 
not been sustained by the reaffir- 
mation of its principles by many 
great Americans since then. 

We remember President Woo- 
drow Wilson, who in 1918 of- 
fered his compassionate vision 
of a new world order. He spoke 
on behjilf ol the American people 
in articulating the concept of 
self- determination for all pen- 
nies. and dedured it “an imper- 
ative principle of action which 
statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at llieir peril. " 

We remember President Fran- 
klin Delano Roosevelt who, in 
1945, after a war fought in 
defence of freedom, expressed 
America's awareness of the 
interdependence of nations in 
these words: “Wc have learned 
that wc cannot live alone, at 
peace: that our well-being is 
dependent on lhe well-being of 
other nations, fur uwny ... we 
have learned to be citizens of the 
world, members or the human 
community. ’’ 


Kennedy, who in 196! affirmed 
for all people everywhere Ameri- 
ca's noble purpose as the world's 
champion of freedom, when he 
said: "Let the, word go forth 
from this time and place, to 
friend and foe alike, that the 
torch has been passed lo a new 
generation of Americans, un- 
willing to witness or permit the 
slow undoing of Lhose human 
rights lo which this nation lias 
always been comniitcd, and lo 
which we arc com mi ted todav at 
home and around the world. " 

“Let every nation know, 
wheiher it wishes us well or ill, 
that we shall pay any price, bear 
any burden. mecL any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any 
foe lo assure the survival and the 
success of liberty. " 

These and other great Ameri- 
cans have spoken on be halt of a 
people that for two hundred 
years have sustained the flame 
of inalienable human rights and 
Fought to extend its light over 
the entire world. 

We believe that the American 
people will continue to do so. We 
believe that it is only through 
you that your government — will 
be rcinspired to apply the noble 
principles upon which this great 
nation was founded to the bene- 
fit of ul! peoples. 

We believe that you will insist 
that freedom remain indivisible 
mid self-determination the hu- 
man right of all peoples every- 
where. 


We remember President John Thank you. 
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workshop 

a need for VQluntary-societies to 
offer primary health care to pre- 
8 school going children as well as 
° " to improve the existing nursery : 
j} school services and activities. 

The age group of six until 1 2 
s more, of less had the similar re- 
15 : commendations as the previous 
,r group, yet, with more emp Was is 
:e on. the increasing role - of 
® schools, whether public or pri- 
“ • vate, in helping to implement the 
• needs of children before they at- 
p tain the age of puberty; 

&_■ . , 

, The adolescents need essen- 
tially, guidance in the educa- . 
a , tional,< psychological, cultural 
s and intellectual fields through 

" _i !•' - *4 i 
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JSu : Jordan’s • adolesced have ; 

fer ' basically too much free time with 

d ifcE: ' not much to-do where social -a* 
t r r8 byf*r&‘ ■ tlvities arb concerned. And this 
! .. could lead; to', boredom to juvenile ... 
was ; dellnq^^ : ' • 


WELLA 1985 REGIONAL 
■ CONFERENCE 

Over 35 delegates from 16 countrios are attending the We lid Regional Con- 
ference, being held for the first lime in . Jordan, throughout this 
week. , _ r • 

The Marriott Hotel in Amman has been chosen Tbr the formal sessions. In 
addition, the delegates from Bahrain, Germany, Egypt, Iraq; Japan, Jor d- ■ 
an. Kuwait, Lebanon, Morocco, Omani Qatar,. Saudi Arabial Sudan. Syria. ' 

Tunis and U. A.E., will be visiting with some of their families the touristic • ‘ 

.sites of Jordan.' : v 

The Wella delegation will be headed ‘by Dr.' D, K. Sohneide-wirid, member of 
the Board of Directors, together with Mr H. Balks, Regional Export Man- ’ :■ 

: ager.. Several marketing and promotional experts will also be in attendance. . 

A special guest from Wella Japan will also be attending the. sessions: . 

The Conference will be studying joinUreglon&i strategy. Several new! pro- 
ducts will also be introduced. • •' 

Wella has been renowned as a pioneer in.bair care and cosmetology, being 
famous for such leader brands as KOLESTON, WEL3JVZ1D, WELLzkFORM 
\yELLA BALSAM, WELLASTRATE and WELLAFLEX,..:; ' „ : , v . ’. 
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Jordan’s progress on the Test detects ‘AIDS 


Jltf MimIiIi Si I tuition in lot - 
Jan. J'foin I *><« 5 to j.uc' is 
i lie title »i| ,i oiHiipichonsivc 
s I LU.I v of Jniiliin's health 
wene in In* published in 
mid- I 'iS 5. I in- work is hy 
Ixispilul Liiliniiiisii'iiifi |.s sain 
A. I lu mid ami js the first 
s.vsU-maiiL aecnuin of the 
dt! vo I opine m of Iordans 
heullli services t«i have lx; on 
wi it ion 

.\U h« nil'll i|s lit Elt .specifies 
1 <‘I il.iu-. Iho Ii.uk aoi ii. illy 

om-i-is light Kic k l., U 1t n mu 
l lie ( *lti <ni.i n i nlc 

A> Mi Manus I '..us in lus in- 
li iidiii'i ii in. die Ill'.iI i}i ser\ it vs in 
Ionian halt- pa-wil through 
tluvo mi, mi slaves — i)ii,siikiii 
mlf i; lull n,' | «i| n. i hr | inns .In,- 
il.m l.mif.iit- |vn,.,i [ill | '»$() an«| 

llio lie Kv naiss.iiiLV siiiii,- 

•’lanino .i| Hu- end nl I w',u 

In I Ilf Ills! M.iiV Hie t 1 1 |i ii 1 1 \ 
Mill el f d Iiohi m, -i .i|| no i >|f 1 1 
I 1 " 1 " f.'iniiUMiic.iiuin I vl ween 
J'lilMiians .iiu I pal ie ms din- u» 
pailfuls 1 ,'miiinii o. a inmiinal 

llllllllx-l i.l iloftiils %v||ii Inekfli 

iievcss.ii y I unis. equipment ;ill d 
niLsIiei nee. anil i In.- fuel Lienee of 
ji.n ivnl s Jor e.i,o from JfcrtetliMs 
and (i :nli 1 1 >,ii, tj medkiil practi- 
cion ois. 

At Hie see,) ml sijge a r/onsul- 
l.nit ( minister) .’in, I diicclor for 
lieallli won- appointed. ( lie pm- 
ci nine ill lie, ’.in in huni'iv ilnemi s 
I f, i n die Drills It Mandate (;„ v - 
ci nine in of Palestine mi pnij 
when all l lie hnrrmvcd personnel 
re l n riled back. 

In Unit yen r the health budget 
totalled the equivalent of J!» 

I I .mill and 20 physicians 
served iho population of" Frans- 
Jordan. One government hospi- 
tal ( in a rented house on Jub.il 
A in nia til and i he Italian Hospital 
were the only hospitals in Hie 
count ry. The majoritv of the po- 
pulation sought medical care in 
Syria. Lebanon and Palestine. 

On 2d December 1150 the 
first Ministry of Health was esta- 


blished and Di Toufiihji sei vodas 
Mi n isle i o| lle.illh. 

I l i 5 I marked i lie real I vein - 
ninp ot the heafili development 
in .Iordan 'I lie 52 plivsicians 
w*u kiiu in I fi hospitals on I «5 I 
prow n, Id 4 ) hy |9n5 and the 
nuinhci of hospitals to 21. After 
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Dr Jamil ’loiifunjl, Jordan's 
first Mi nistor of Health 

the I ‘>('7 war many hospitals fell 
under Israeli control. By 19 76. 

1 2 ‘J physicians were serving in 
12 govei nine dial hospilals in- 
cluding 1 .W,0 beds in the I last 
M.iiik alone. 

l-i uni this brief historical i»- 
ii odiiL linn, the hook goes on to 
pi esc nl an historical, geographic 
and demographic overview 0 f 
Jordan. 

I he .second chapter of part one 
presents a range of statistics on 
the present health situation in 
the Kingdom. 

Ihc second part of the book 
dealing with Hie providers of 
healthcare in Jordan, begins 
with a preface presenting o gen- 
eral overview of available facili- 
ties. medical, para- medical und 
technical manpower working jn- 
ilie various health sectors in Jor- 
dan. Hie following chapters deal 


* with (lie Ministry of Health, the 
Koyal Medical Services of the 
.Ini dani. in Aimed Forces, the 
,l Jordan University. tile private 
s sector, the I'NKW’A and other 
j government agencies and coni- 
L , missions. 

r I he third pail discusses the ci- 
vil health insurance system!, ihc 
General Social Instil ana. Lorpiv 
rnlitin and the miliiaiy pi i vale 
see lot. L'N'KWA and eliari table; 
snue lies lie al i it insurance 
se hemes. 

I he fourth pan ol the hook 
deals with the piogr.inunes ol 
e, lu cal ion and ir.itniug ■>[ health 
manpower. Medical ediieutioii. 
•■Hied medical eduealinn and ass- 
i si a ih medical education in Jor- 
dan are discussed in depth. ,\e- 
cotim o| Hie Jordan Medical 
C-ouiiliI.s bylaws, orgaui/ation. 

I mictions and i cspnnsihilifics 
lollows This pan is eimcluded 
with m.iteii.il on the emmigiu- 
lion oj Health Manpower 1'roni 
Joiililll. 

I lie hook I lie n goes on lo 
tackle Hie ' New Medical Spe- 
cial it res in Jo: dan" accounts are 
giu'n of psychiatric medicine, 
professional & industrial medi- 
cine. nuclear medicine and 
sports medicine. 

fhe just three parts of the book 
deal with traditional medicine in 
Jordan ( Herbalists, traditional 
mid wives, traditional medical 
era I is men and superstitious 
pi act i tinners) . primary hcallh- 
efforts to realize 
WHO s aim of- Health for all by 
the year 2000 and environ- 
mental health in Jordan, its 
scope, range of activities, agen- 
cies involved in protection of en- 
vironment in Jordan and the le- 
gal aspects pertaining to it. 

flic author concludes his work 
with a number of his own recom- 
mendations for measures to en- 
hance the health situation in Jor- 
dan. 

The Health situation in Jordan 
will be published in Arabic with 
abstracts in English. French and 1 
vjcrman. 


\ NHW I L.S I which sciocn.s 
ihc nation' s supply of hlmul 
and blood piodncls Cm 
evidence of the virus lx* lie veil 
to he the cause of \llis. i ac- 
quired ini i mi iic del iciency 
syndrome), has .-.o appiov- 
ed by the l IS I m id A: | >i ue Ad- 
nii n isl ml ion t |-|)A). 

I.leye|itpmenl. hy AhKitt I abn- 
raturies. a ui.iMmde m.uuif.i,-- 
.lure i of health caie piodncts 
h'ltfv only eight mniiths and Iom 
sliJjSibeftis to curieiil blood Kml. 
t ok Joiners me espeeieil sh««nly 

lhd-’-l : I‘\ requesied develop- 
ment ,>( this le.M l<> help preveni 
the spread of the \iriis (INI \- 
III) l hi one h blood product.-; I lie 
new Abbott lest, called ’* \l,h,.tt 
III1A-III |:lA" identifies the 
presence of antibodies If! I 1 ]| 
to determine if blood is pok-n- 
1 *«»lly iufecLious and should lie 
discarded. 

Most officials agree that it will 
help i educe the risk , »l acquinnu 
AIDS through blood and help bli- 
ther understand i he origins and 
course of the disease. Al the 
moment, voluntary defferal by 
blood donors is ail that guards 
Hie blood supply from AIDS. 


I he bln, nl seroonine 

I v i' I "f mod on AbhJirl'"' 1 
st i ii mo ills ourrenik ^ 

", ln nL S£ - V 

sal l.ih,i.u.. M os and rcM-arrh! ! 

: m ‘" addni,^?, ; i 

'•'use will all,, w hUdbank ? • 
K 7 it' 5 * 1 mu ions , 0 ^ | k "; : 

blood morels 

and oil i on- in ly. Ihc Ah^, J[; 

; l,nu ’ ;llul 'vs ling piociv.h 
s i" i eiitb used lo scuen Nw 
h'i In* p.it ids It virus 

Uvoui, u , Ahholl Chaiinur 

• V'Uoo MvyeeunvcOlTkcrK:^ 

u i .VI me | M idi n. " We belie-.- 

s-MVitisc and success j„ lh : 

! ,r,,tIl,c : "i‘l sfisiribution of 

hep:iiiii<. blood screening ten, 
and oui large capacity io produce 
insnumonts mid reagents. eu t 
Abh,,ti an advantage in be in; 
ante to supply the market heri 
and overseas fur Wood screen- 
ing. '* 

l o date, nearly X.OOn cases.; 

i , , hil . VL ' Kvn reported in the 
Uni tod Mates — close In half .4 
ihcse: have already proven fau! 
New I oi coasts of the spread ef • 
the disease indicate lh.il ihc ! 
number oj cases will continue t» [ 
double each si.\ to 1 2 months 


Diagnostic kit for diseases ! 


AUSTRALIAN SCIENTISTS have 
developed a disposable kit to test 
the most common baeleriologicul 
illnesses as well as compara- 
tively rare diseases promoted by 
bacteria. 

Called the Mierobact system, 
the kit can be used bv health 
workers lo detect not only such 
illnesses as typhoid, food poison- 
ing. cholera and gastroenteritis, 
but uncommon and lile-threaten- 
ing diseases which previously 
could be confirmed only in labo- 
ratories by highly qualified tech- 
nicians. 

Mierobact was developed at the 
Institute of Medical and Veterin- 
ary Science in Adelaide and pre- 
pared for international market- 



ing by Disposable Products Pro- j 
prictary Limited, of Adelaide, j 

The system has been success- \ 
fully field-tested in the Middle ( 
East and Papua New Guinea and ; 
has been recommended for adcf ' 
lion in JO.UGO hospilals and ik- j 
dicul centres in China. t 

The system uses plastic trav : 
(about the size of a large packer ; 
of cigarettes, but only as thick , 
the diameter or a cigarette), ink- ’ 
which were built a number ol 
miniature test tubes, each con- 
tain ing dehydrated, coloured me- 
dium. 

When Ihc plastic sheet sealing 
the tubes is peeled away and i 
drop or two of distilled water i> 
added lo each lube, together Min I 
culture samples from a P a,lfin j -. 
and additional reagents supplied , 
with the Mierobact kit. each tube •. 
presents a particular colour. y 
( Australian Information Serdcf) ; 
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Nutritional ; 
anaemia in th e j 
Third World j 

SUM I 2 Vi million »»«»■« 
Iviwccm 15 .mil •H* w|,u 'I; ' 
dewltiping ci'iiiitiics .ac ’ 
ing I'u.m iron- de ficienc) ■ 
mia. one ot the most UW®, ■ 
observed diseases in " n ■ 
todav A report published i , 
World lle.illh Stai'M'^ 
terly hi i ngs together , 

on the prevalence ol an* 
a total pupil hit ion ol 
women. ; 

Essentially what ihj . 

shows is that about h ‘ „j^ : 
women in developing ^ . 

- that is. 2.10 out o' 4^%. . 

ion — u re a nae nw • * 
from a deficiency of on c i i 
essential nutrients. *■ ' ^fo- ^ 
iron, and less 1 T^!' e je|ei« HH '’ 

late. * ‘Because of its de (i , 

consequences, and tx>“ • J( . 

sn widespread, nutrition^ ^ 
mia in women is 0l *f.J <es ibJl J 

iriiional deficiency d'S^ ji? - 

must be given h'gn P L 

the report states. ^ I 

lional anaemia can k y * 

cd." h 


.are Terkisli Miniatures 


By Anthony Shang 

SEVEN TURKISH miniatures 
which were probably stolen 
from a royal album illustrat- 
ing the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad were expected to 
bring at least £200,000 
(S240.000J at Sotheby’s spr- 
ing sale of Oriental manu- 
scripts on 1 5 April. 

The appearance of the leaves 
reduces to two the total of 16th 
century Oloman miniatures still 
missing from fhe work. 

Ibis was a six- volume manu- 
script known as the Siyar-i Nabi. 
commissioned by Sultan Murad 
III in 15^4 for the instruction of 
his sons. 

Containing SI4 miniatures, 
the work is considered to be an 
.imbitious and expressive at- 
tempt to depict the life of the 
Prophet, who is always shown 
veiled. 

fhe Siyar-i Nnbi was housed in 
the royal library in the Topkapi 
Palace in Constantinople. 

Minimal invigilal ion for read- 
ies over Ihc centuries, however, 
meant that the Ottoman palace 
library became one of the sour- 
ces from which the collections 
and libraries in the West could 
h? enriched. 

I he Topkapi Palace Museum 
today is still the keeper of Vols I. 
Ill mid VI of the Siyar-i Nabi. 
containing a total of 349 illustra- 
tions. 

Volume V with 175 illustra- 
Hoiis is thought lo have been 
dcsiroyed in the World War II 
lire bombing of Dresden, while 
Volume II with I 2X illustrations 
ii m the Spencer Collection at 
Ihe New York Public Library. 

The movements of Volume IV 
mhcc ns completion in 15 94 is 
uncertain. In 1939 iL surfaced in 
uiro and was subsequently ac- 
quired for the Chester Beat tv Li- 
biarv m Dublin, but 22 of the 
J-w illustrations had already 
teen detached and presumably 
sold io collectors. 

^rays which have 
inched hl '8e sums in the world* s 
auction rooms. 

£ 1 ° ng 10 a P^me 

[Dili r° n in Swilz erland. and a 

hritSL m ff Were auctioned in 
ar, s over the past year. 

bv'^tVT".! 0 be solda t Sothe- 
nimi,. ^P n E only two stray 
matures are unaccounted for. y 

hisiori?If ar ' i Nabi combines the 
& , d J r arra,lve °r Rashid al- 

Cheftf; sr-HiiL « ‘. he 
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By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

NOW THAT spring has ar- 
rived, ihc 1985 Jerash Fes- 
tival for Culture and Art has 
sprouted into shape as the 
festival's national committee 
embarks up on making this 
summer's even! even more 
colourful, dynamic and bigger 
than (he three previous fes- 
tivals. 

The timing of the I 6-day event 
has been advanced from August 
to begin on 1 1 July. The mam 
reason behind this, according to 
festival director. Dr Mazin Ar- 
mouti, is that most Jordanian ex- 
patriates who holiday in Jordan 
in mid-summer, will now have 
the opportunity to attend the 
event along with their friends 
and families. 

Although it is u little curly lo 
talk about this year's programme 
in definite terms, the Fourth .ler- 
asli Festival for Culture and Arts 
is should bring lo Jordan u num- 
ber of well-known troupes and 
personalities. 

Arabic literature and poetry 
lovers will be able to meet Syrian 
poet Nizar Qabbuni, whose vo- 
lumes of love poems are widely 
read throughout the Arab world, 
and Iraqi nationalist poet Abdul 
VVahab Bayyati as well. Egyptian 
singer Najat is expected lo attend 
the festival, prepared to delight 
her fans in Jordan. 

One of the new contributions 
for mid- July is a pan- Arab thea- 


trical production which is the fir- 
st of its kind to be held in the re- 
gion. The play “Alf Hikayeh.” 
or One Thousand Tales, has a 
east which combines different 
Arab theatre actors, including 
Jordanians, star and producer is 
by Nidal Ashqar. 

A joint Arab- Belgian theatrical 
production is also set lo be 
singed yt the Graeco- Roman 
ruins of Jerash. The play, en- 
titled ■*Niief’ or "Number 
Nine", has Waleed Awni of Le- 
banon as star and producer. 

Ballet lovers will have their 
share within the festival's pro- 
gramme with a Soviet ballet 
troupe from cither Leningrad or 
Kiev, ns well as the London City 
Ballet troupe of the United King- 
dom. As usual, the programme 
includes a number of folklore 
troupes which will present the 
culture and art of c lie i r coun- 
tries. which include Australia, 
Chinn. Canada ami .South Am- 
erica lo name a few. 

Dr Armouli said that the share 
of children’s programmes this 
year lius been increased with a 
puppet troupes from Egypt and 
France, a Jordanian children's 
orchestra and three locally pro- 
duced children's plays. 

.} think we will present a 
well- packaged, varied and ba- 
lanced programme this year,'* 
Dr Armouti says. "I,, 0 ur 
screening procedures, we have 
tried to guarantee the high qual- 
ity and cultural value of each 
type of presentation and contri- 
bution. " 


The Siyar-i Nabi — the most 
Illustrated account or the Hfe 
of the Prophet Muhammad 


hkinriMi Dl comD 'nes the 
E° r,cal narrative or Rashid al- 

I‘roDhe. u, ! fu P° r,ra Y al or the 
'ensuv ,if ,h h - the religious in- 

**v*sir m in the ui - 

, L .!f__ high n ra }'° of paintings to 

~ makes h°Vi ° ne page jn three 
accoimi nf x. 1 . 6 most 'Bustrated 
n of Muhammad’s lire. 

fe ligioHs° efic 0 ' s lbe ch0 ' ce °f 
'tatter, as it 

scrlpt^ alirfr 1 ,ustrate d manu- 
g'on l. k L tfy,ng lhelr own re- 
Sulian 1 Mumh*?;, however * th ®t 
soiled l m became ab- 

etidolThh jir e S ani t0wards the 

bi «ho?FatiL u s with the 

,u A «- Manv or"? marria 8 e 
depict aciiJiu ‘i s 'lustrations 

^n^ ‘"K° r “J 6 Pr0 P h '''* 
Abi Taleh ^ chas ,raa n Ali bin 
law or e L h C 0 0us ‘" and so »-*n- 
f cared and ^; ,mad ’ wb ° was 
haordinarv r f ve t red .for his ex- 
hcads. y ^ eals * n severing 

Twu of ih„ 

^niain scen«c SeV f 1 min| atures 

ccnl "ry ba«| ” ° f famous 7th 

Phct £Sn te H or ® adr - Pro- 
a ? d HarnS w less,n 8 iman Ali 
vtctory, white »L re tbe * r fotoous 
y « while the defeat of the 


Muslim forces at Uhud is repre- 
sented by a battlefield scene 
strewn with severed heads, 
limbs and weapons. 

Reductionist in style, the 
paintings’ simple contours and 
bright colouring heighten the re- 
ligious intensity of scenes in 
keeping with their theme. Land- 
scapes are boldly depicted 
through unnatural colouring 
such as orange hillsides and sin- 
gle palm trees. 

The Prophet is always shown 
veiled and distanced from scenes 
of violence. In one of the minia- 
tures depicting the beheading of 
Nasr bin al-Hareth, the Prophet 
is separated by a stream from the 
execution. 

Interesting also is the Ottoman 
interpretation given to the 7th 
century dress and weaponry of 
the followers and enemies of 
Muhammad. At the Battle of 
Badr (624 AD), the armies of 
Iman Ali and Hamza have Otto- 
man armor, while the enemy 
forces wear European- style hel- 
mets. 

The Ottoman document re- 
cording payments for the six vo- 
lumes does not specifiy the art- 
ists* names. 

It is thought that at least six 
painters .and their assistants 
were involved, including the 
head painter Lutfu Abdullah, but 
since his style is yet to be deter- 
mined, his actual contribution 
cannot be identified. 

At Ifeast four of the seven Soth- 
eby miniatures are said lo be the 
work of Nakkash Osman, a lead- 
ing Ottoman artist of the late 
16 th century, and his student 
circle. 

This collection of seven poems 
dated 1505 is expected to fetch 
S50.000 (S60.000). 


The Wizard of Oz 

A film for the young at heart 


IF YOU have ever dreamed of 
flying over the rainbow to the 
land "where the skies are 
blue and the dreams (hut you 
dare to dreum really do come 
true", then you may still en- 
joy watching "The Wizard of 
Oz" 

The film, produced way 
back in 1939. is dedicated to 
"the Young at Heart" and its 
credits vow that "Time has 
been powerless to pul its 
kindly philosophy out of fa- 
shion." However, time has 
managed to put the film on 
the list of the classics of 
world cinema. 

With all its lustre and 
dreum — like atmosphere. 
"The Wizard or Oz" repre- 
sents the quintessential Holl- 
ywood musical — a genre that 
appeals lo the romantic in 
every one of us because it of- 
fers us a temporary escape to 
a world where (as (he heroine 
of the film hopes) "troubles 
melt like lemon drops away 
above the chimney tops". 

Based on Frank Baum's 
book, a children's classic. 
"The Wizard of Oz" is Itself 
a dream, the dream of Doro- 
thy away from home where 
she is unhappy into fantasy 
land, only to discover that 
real happi ness lay i n her 
backyard all the time. 

Being a fairy tale the film. 


directed by Victor Flemming, 
is mainly based on fantasv. it 
most vividly portrays the ad- 
ventures of Dorothy ( Judy 
Garland} in Munchkin land 
and her journey along the 
yellow brick road to Emerald 
Ci ly. whe re e ve ry t h i ng is 
green, in search of the Wi- 
zard of Oz. Her companions 
on the journey arc the straw 
stuffed Scarecrow (Ray Rol- 
ger) in search of a brain. Hie 
Tin Man (Jack Halev) in 
search of a heart, and the Co- 
wardly Lion (Bert Lahr) in 
search of courage. Ench one 
of the characters is hoping 
that the Wizard of Oz will 
provide him with what is mis- 
sing. Dorothy herself is in 
search of n home. 

Being a fairy tale. also, the 
film is inevitably a "tale of 
the expected," at least where 
the happy ending is conce- 
rned. Good most conveniently 
triumphs over evil, nl) wishes 
are granted und Dorothy 
wakes up in her own bed to 
declare vehemently that 
"there is no place like 
home". 

Although it is essentially a 
film for children, "The Wi- 
zard of Oz" is made memor- 
able by the performance of 
Judy Garland who. even 
(hough too old for (he role, 
portrayed the essential in- 
nocence and wide-eyed won- 
der that make such stories 
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live. Also the delightful per- 
formance of Bert Lahr as the 
Lion is simply unforgettable. 

The decor, too brash and 
colourful, may seem rather 
vulgur and the colours too 
ghansh but one must keep in 
mind that Lech ni col our was a 
novelty at the time and the 
idea was to use it to its ut- 
most. It is also significant 
that the use of colour was tes- 
erved only for the dream 
scenes. 

Bui most memorable in the 
film is certainly its musical 
score and most lnumnahlc 
tunes. The song mostly asso- 
ciated with the film is "Over 
The Rainbow" which itself 
won the academy award at the 
lime. 

The journey to the land or 
Oz is of course a very sen- 
timental journey, but it cer- 
tainly appeals to a common 
need: the need to belong, to 
have a home that offers 
warmth and shelter, as Doro- 
thy herself admits at the end. 

‘ * I f I ever go looking for my 
heart's desire again. 1 won’t 
look any further than my own 
backyard — because if it isn't 
there then I never really lost 
il to begin with". 

Note: "The Wizard of Oz" 
Is available on video tape 
from "The Rainbow Video 
Centre" 
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Rifai outlines policy 

THE PRIME Minister. Mr Zaid Rifai explained his government’s policies j 
and programmes yesterday in his address to the members of the Lower 
House of Parliament. The Prime Minister touched on major, national and 

I international issues concerning Jordan. 

It is a good sign that special emphasis has been put on the economy of the 
mil ion. The need for liberal policies, encouragement to the private sector, 

' and control of money out- flow while keeping a steady inflow of money are 
’sscnlial issues. And proper exploitation and utilization of the existing re- 
Hirccs and exploration for more natural resources are steps in the right 
-rcclinn. If the government succeeds it could shape out a strong economic 
' sc for the country. 1 

M the same time, the industrial infrastructure should be expanded on an 
port -oriented basis. All these can be possible if the policies spelt out by 
<e Prime Minister are implemented on a phase by phase basis and in the 
gilt perspective. 

Another important thing the prime minister mentioned, is the freedom of 
xpression, opinion, religion and work apart from strengthening the contact 
ith the citizens. It is the right step for any government to think of because 
to citizens are the backbone of the nation and their confidence in the gov- 
't) me n( would enhance its efficiency and performance. 

With a shrewd and pragmatic approach, the government promises to 
ring unity in Arab world and maintain cordial and brotherly relations with 
II, irrespective of the nations' political affiliations — an appreciable and 
ilional approach. And the Prime Minister’s assurance that the government 
;ou!d adopt a comprehensive policy to support the Palestinians morally and 
.latcrially illustrates the country's unshakable stand on the Palestinian 
>rnblem. 

On the whole the programmes and policies deserve applause and we hope 
ihal the government would be able to implement them effectively, taking 
into consideration the nation's immediate needs, its resources and its st- 
; rategic position in the Middle East. 

Renewing the conflict 

TliE RESIGNATION of Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid Karami, Wednes- 
day will undoubtedly aggravate the bloody conflict in the country, as It con- 
stitutionally means the collapse of the so-called national coalition govern- 
ment formed almost a year ago. Meanwhile the civil war in Lebanon entered 
its eleventh year this >veek amid more factional fighting in the country. In 
the south rival militiamen continued to ram artillery fires at each other ; 
while Beirut also Witnessed clashes between religious groups. Figures or ca- 
: suajties. dead and wounded and other victims of the civil war are stagger- : 
ihg and Still the fighting continues. And there seems to be no end in sight to 
this senseless bloodshed inflicted by a countryman on his fellow country- 
man. 


By Sajld Rizvi 
Diplomatic Editor 
Compass News Features 

ANKARA — Turkey's bold experiment 
with a free market economy is being 
watched with interest in other parts of the 
developing world. At home it is the sub- 
ject of intense and passionate debate. 

The instigator of the experiment. Prime 
Minister Turgut Ozal. is optimistic that 
the bitter medicine will prove effective 
for a country which has reeled under ris- 
ing oil prices, terrorism. military 
takeover and world recession. 

His economic aide. Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Kaya Erdem. explained the economic 
rationale in a recent interview. 

"The Turkish people would like to live 
in a free market atmosphere, they are 
very adaptable to that." said Erdem. 57. 
who is also Minister of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Turkey straddles the continents of Asia 
and Europe, and like some other develop- 
ing naLions is striving to achieve new tr- 
ade targets. Us expanding manufacturing 
industry is challenging established compe- 
titors from the North, just as Arab petro- 
chemicals and Asian electronics are mak- 
ing inroads on European markets. 

Us consumer market, long monopolised 
by domestic suppliers, is opening to fore- 
ign bidders, to the dismay of local produc- 
ers but the delight of consumers. The bo- 
nanza has not been without cost. Erdem 
indicated the government would not be 
able to meet its own target of stashing in- 
flation from an average of 46-53 per cent 
to 25 per cent this year. 

The inflation rate may hover around 
35-40 per cent, the same level as in 
1983. he said. He blamed misinterpreta- 
tion of a 10 per cent value added tax — 
Turkey's first — introduced by Ozal. and 
a spillover effect from the delays in eco- 
nomic recovery caused bv military rule 
from 1980-83. 

Like many growth-oriented developing 
economies, Turkey faces the problem of 
high growth coupled with high inflation. 
"One step backward creates difficulties 
in the fight against inflation." said Er- 
dem. pointing to interruption of the 
measures in 1983. 

Ozal, who headed the military regime's 
recovery programme, resigned in 1983. 
His departure was followed by an eco- 
nomic relapse which he fought to reverse 
when he won the November 1983 general 
election on a Motherland Parly ticket and 
became prime minister in January I 984. 

Like Ozal. Erdem was unable to exerc- 
ise full control In an administration super- 
vised by a National Security Council of 
armed forces commanders. He said the 
first few months of the new civilian gov- 
ernment were spent catching up on lost 
lime. 

According to Erdem. Ozal redefined the 
government's role in a tradition- bound 
society. Instead of being interventionist, 
the new government confined itself to In- 
frastructural investment, leaving the rest 
to private enterprise. 

The full impact of the liberalisation has 
yet to be seen. Critics see free imports as 
a threat to local industry, but Erdem and 


others say increased export incentives 
fact have improved quality and raised'" 
duct i vi ly. ! 

As to a feared run on Turkey’s forei.n 
exchange resources, he said, none hS 
taken place, despite liberalised trade ! 
foreign exchange and gold. The lack of 
curbs has persuaded Turks abroad io 
transfer hard currency remittances to 
Turkey, and the blnck market in W liv 
items such as cigarettes as well as gold 
and electronics hus been done away with 
he said. 

The potential benefits of these measur- 
es are generally acknowledged, but some 
economists say advantages from libcrBli- » 
salion may hnve been nullified already k \ 
external factors, such as the rise of the r 
dollar. i 

The national budget, written in Turkish 
lira, must be recalculated every time the 
currency slips against the dollar. Expendi- 
ture must be cut to cope with higher bills 
for imports and debt rescheduling. 

Critics of the government say the dollar 
factor alone will force the govcrnmeni lo 
pul brakes on ihe liberalisation exper- 
iment. Other factors that could turn it 
sour would be a disparity between wliat 
Turkey earns from exports and what ll 
spends on imports, what it receives in re- 
mittances from Turks abroad and what it 
allows out under liberal foreign exchange 
regulations. 

The possibility of cutbacks is fraught 
with political risk for Ozal. who won Ihe 
election promising to distribute Turkey's 
wealth among the majority of poor and de- 
pressed middle class among the 45 million 
population. 

The physical development and industrial 
expansion in the less developed of Tur- 
key's 67 provinces also would be hallcdu 
slowed if liberalisation was interrupted. 

The government. Erdem said, is bank- 
ing on increasing exports, including a 
drive to attract new markets in the Isla- 
mic world and Africa. Already Turkey hu 
created openings in highly competitive 
markets such as China. ■ 

Turkey's economic wellbeing may in- 
volve significant changes in the direction 
of Its foreign policy, but Erdem empha- 
sized that increased trade with the Eas- 
tern Bloc, for instance, implied no veer- 
ing away from the .West. 

As NATO's south-eastern flank. Turkey 
has grown in importance with each new 
upset in Western relations with Iran ana 
Syria, its two eastern neighbours. 

Iran- Iraq war. in which Turkey has 
practised neutrality but managed to txw 
its exports lo both combatants.' has em- 
phasized the country's stability. 

But Turkey's intelligentsia i* 
about the economic factors which po 
tiallycan determine the country s poiiu 
path. One newspaper editor said, 
priority is to ensure liberalisation 
ceeds, or at least it docs not 
so as to draw us into another cycle ot ro 
chief." 

.'Before the military intervened in Sep- 
tember 1980. Turkey was racked 
rorism, a government cr,8 ! s 'J rpme rt- 

and economic dislocation- Turks 

ber it as "one long night. 


Lebanon has added one: more problem to the already existing, Middle. East A xri AW -Ft* r\ ryy A m oftPQ 

problem: ri timely, the Arab- Israeli conflict. Israel has taken advantage' of VY 1X.UIIX -rVXXACI lva 


thp impasse in Lebanon and is undermining that country's peace and secur-. 
ity by financing arid equipping an. army in South Lebanon. It is a fact that 
Israel' could not have stayed longer. in South Lebanon after the invasion in 
,198^, Without the support Lebanese h> the area, ■ . 

: ' -.What, the factions and most Lebanese seem to; have . "overlooked is tjie Is* J 
x :rateU exploitation. of jhsit differences to its advantage; by staying longer 
'SD4lh Le;banon, Again they ;seem' to bej content -with' the bad name Beirut and 
; ; Tor that matter Lebanon has earned as a ‘dangerous* place in the area. Bei - 1 
'••;i tulis enjoy lh® aitracllbh that was qnefe their city. Tourists have; 

!•; shifted t'lietr dcstj nations to safer artd peaceful areas iii the regionmuch to 
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Another sad Easter 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


ANOTHER EASTER has just passed and the terrible shadow 
of Israeli occupation is still cast upon Jerusalem. Easter, 
called in Arabic the great feast is both- a sad and a joyful 
occasion: Sad because of the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus 
on Good Friday, called in Arabic Sad Friday and jubilant be- / 
cause of His resurrection on Easter Sunday, Easter day. The ' 
traditional greeting exchanged among Ihe Christians of (he/ 
region goes like this: "Christ Has risen" and the customary 
reply "He truly Has". 7 

It goes without saying that the Christians of the East, like 
their Muslim brothers and neighbours view, with a heavy 
heart, the passing of feast after feast while Jerusalem /e- 
mains under occupation. The joy has been taken out pnd 
once again the celebrations are strictly religious observance 
only. In his book ‘The Source*. James Michner (ells' the 
story of Makor tell in Palestine, now called Israel. In/it be 
relates the first appearance of the Jews in Palestine' then 
called Canaan and inhabited by the Canaanites. now/called 
the Arabs, and recounts some of the consequences of that 
first appearance. / 


Since then. Canaan has witnessed the rise and fall of 
many conquerors. Almost five centuries passed between the 
first appearance of the Patriarch Abraham. May Peace Be 
Upon Him. father of both Arabs and Jews and the establish- 
ment of the short-lived Kingdom of the Prophets. David and 
Solomon. Then Babylonia and Nebuchadnezzar. Alexander 
the Great and the Hellenistic civilization, the Plolemyies of 
Egypt followed by Rome followed by the Byzantine Empire. 
Then the dawn of I slum, the Seljuks. the Crusaders, the 
Mamlukes. the Ottomans, the British and now Israel. 


Throughout these millenia, the land of Palestine was. 
called the land of milk and honey. Abundantly rich in beau-' : 
tiful scenery, fruit and natural productivity, it was also rich 
in ideas, religious and secular. Its wealth in these rare re- 
sources made It the arena of conflict, rarely witnessing 
peace though it was called the land of peace. Crushed many 
limes by covetous conquerors, it always regained its previ- 
ous glory and thus, once again came to be coveted by yet 
another conqueror. j 

Its greatest prize, Jerusalem, honoured by all three great 
Monotheistic religions and witnessing so many tragedies, 
like the Canaanites who remained underneath, resolutely 
endured. And it is thus that looking at this most recent 
Palestinian tragedy, visited upon the land, this time again 
by the .West and Western Jewry, the wise Canaanite of to- 
days Palestine on this sunny Eastern day would remark, 
This too shall copie to pass", j 

The machine^of war have truly changed but the hatreds 
and the passiops of men, remain the same. Like the towns 
and villages of ancient Canaan were once demolished and 
razed to tbg^ground by Joshua's men, todays villages and 
P'JT 18 of modern Canaan arid its environs are being demo- 
nshed by Perez's men. A recently published United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency ( UNRWA) report states that in 
ineGaza Strip alone, "...more than 20,000 rooms housing 
Jhan 9000 families and 55,000 persons, have been 
demolished... since the Israeli occupation of June 1967... 
opftie 3500 families, with more than 21 ,000 members, are 
u/k r S bavin B ‘‘voluntarily" demolished their shelters.." 
.(deforce, what terrible terror could force a man to demo- 
lish his home "voluntarily,"? 


c ? n . J*°ty Saturday , called by the Arabs, Sabt al-Noor, the 
.^turday of Light, the burial services of twenty- seven 
fror * South Africa were conducted. And while 
^ Blacks": of South Afrioa sang their national anthem, 

’ “' 8 j 1 °P Tutu said that many more would die, much injustice 
wiamucl h .discrimination Would occur before wrong is made 
justice prevails. Op the same day on the "North 
■^ .or israel called Lebanon in a village called Yohroor 
5 ‘ 8 ht. yi^garg, ,j Deluding a father, mother and their three 
f^Werswerc’ killed -by the Israelis In a vengeful retaliatory 

•kjimjs ■■■■•• At the hands of the Israelis in the Middle 


The pains of 
war lingers on 
for America 

WASHINGTON — A decade af- 
ter the traumatic end of the Viet- 
nam war. four decades after the 
end of World War II, Americans 
are reliving painful memories, 
attempting to understand the 
lessons of those wars. 

There was a time when Ameri- 
cans seemed to want to bury the 
memory of the Vietnam war. so 
confusing, so painful. But this 
year it seems as though there 
were a new willingness to look at 
the first defeat ever sustained by 
the United States. 

The anger and hatred that 
fueled passions during that war 
„ have cooled now and there is 
something like general' accep- 
tance of the thesis that this was 
after all a futile struggle in a far 
off place for goals that were good 
but unattainable. And the con- 
clusion, significant today for the 
Middle East os well as the rest of 
the world, is: "Never Again." 
Never again, that is, a struggle 
in Asia, or Africa or Latin Am- 
erica. in reeking swamps and 
jungle harrassed by guerrillas in 
order to prop up some unworthy 
regime. 

Yes, there is also renewed 
pride in American armed forces , 
by a new generation that was too 
young to go to Vietnam. But 
there is a sense of selectivity 
about the kind of war the young 
men feel they ought lo fight. 


Memorandum 


opinion 
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The New York Times ran a 
story by Stanley Karnow, author 
and public broadcasting service 
correspondent, in which he 
quoted an undergraduate of the 
University of Kentucky, in terms 
that summarize the young men’s 
feelings: ' * Wc failed because we 
tried to push our values onto 
people from a totally different 
culture. Some places arc just not 
meant to be' run like America." 

But ol the same time there is a 
sense that the young Americans 
arc prepared lo fight lo defend 
the United States itself or Wes- 
tern Europe or democracies like 
our own. 

1 1 is this kind of psychology 
that dictated President Reagan's 
swift withdrawal of the Marines 
from Lebanon after Shi'itc sui- 
cide bombers blew up the Ameri- 
can and French headquarters, 
and the American Embassy. 

This psychology makes most 
unlikely any large scale Ameri- 
can military intervention in the 
Middle East for any purpose 
other than defence agninst the 
Soviet Union- The Central Com- 


By Osama El-Sherif 


‘maud, which took over from the 
Rapid Deployment Task Force, 
'goes right on developing the 
transport, air and sea, necessary 
for the United Stales to inter- 
vene to defend the Gulf and the 
.oil from Soviet attack. That sort 
of war is deemed acceptable. 

I think there is something else 
that Americans learned in Viet- 
nam. Americans- acquired o-new 
sense of the limitations of Am- 
erican power. Before that war 
most Americans had little doubt 
that any major purpose Lo which 
their country turned its hand 
would succeed. Failure was not 
in the American vocabulary. 
Now It is. 

Meanwhile other .anniversa- 
ries, that of World War II. and 
that of the freeing of Buchen- 
wald and other Nazi concentra- 
tion camps by American and all- 
ied soldiers has stirred up bitter 
feelings of another kind. 

President Reagan thought he 
could contribute something to 
postwar reconciliation by visiting 

(Continued on page 8) 


Impressions from India (IV) 

A city that bleeds stealthly 


• iU,ttIe‘ ; girls SfaOse primes were Alia, Majda and 

' Unfortunately In the Arab world we haVe rio 




to too may at least one day Have a TutU of our 
Jerusalem remairis Ini ^chains.” . .. 


BOMBAY: A giant in a land of small men, big men; 
hungry men. A name recognized as an indigenous 
organ of that mysterious Indian sub-continent. 
Two hundred vears of history have sent seven fish- 
ing islands from obscurity into legendry fame. 
First there were the Portuguese, who later gave the 
islands to the British as part of a dowry to complete 
the marriage of an English nobleman and a Portu- 
guese princess. Thus Bombay was born. 

And from a small community of fishermen a city 
was conceived, one. that the whole world admired 
and envied. The British leased (he islands to (he 
East India Company, on which it developed a harb- 
our and started a commercial centre, one that sur- 
vives until today and gives Bombay the vitality It 
needs. From that small and active harbour mighty 
■vessels braved the oceans carrying spices and other 
Indian delights to the Western world. And on these 
vessels the legend of India crossed the seas and the 
world came to hear about the tamed elephants, 
which men ride, about the spice mountains , of 
Kerala, the wonders of Agra, the beauty of Ka'sb-. 
mir and the temples of Tamil Nadu. 

' Slowly, but with do terminal ion, Bombay grew up 
from a village and matured into a busy town. With 
the sagacity of an old Indian guru, Bombay took 
over the mountains, filled the sea with earth and 
Joined the islands togother. And with a final touch, 
of fate Bombay became a peninsula embracing its 
sea- riding visitors with the two arms of the bay of 
Bombay. A city was made and it walked tall, so per- 
fectly and majestically ready to rouse the erivy or 

any capital mound the globe. 

, Today, the city of. 8 . million people, still gen- 
erates more money to India than any other city, 'St- 
ate or region in the Indian sub-continent. But the 
golden Victorian days of the “Bride of Malabar • 
Coast" have long gone away; like n treasured, 
dream or a fantacy. Looking back Bombay can sUU 
see, with her mind’s eyes, the young sailors who 
walked her streets, the gallant soldiers who; 
defended her honour pud the noble kings and 
queens' who visited her before visiting any other ; 
Indian olty fbr Bombay was the gate to India; : 

; But Bombay had to leave, the helm and climb 
down to face a new destiny, only the big cities- 


would understand. Today, the metropolis is still 1 
defending her previous image, but attracts in the 
process the millions of hungry and unemployed 
men and women who come to Bombay to make a 
dream come true. 

Bombay becomes their temple, where prayers 
may come (rue and bring happiness. But (he city 
can no longer feed the thousands who arrive every 
single day; nor o&n she offer them housing. Behind 
the modern civilized facade, that Bombay receives 
Us visitors with as they approach from the sea, lie 
a horrible nightmare of shanty towns and squat- - : 
ters. Another ill-fated group that cannot even live 
in shanty towns have taken to the streets of Bom- 
bay. There, where a whole family can occupy few 
square metres, I am told that over 200.000 men, 
women and children sleep in the back, streets of 
Bombay overnight. Nowhere in the world can one 
see such human poverties, human filth and human - 
need. . . in search of a dream. 

-It was early morning as we drove from our fancy 
hotel on the Marine Drive to the airport for our 
flight back home. The 4 5 -minute drive took us 
through many, worlds in such a short time. Leaving 
the hotel district ' with Us .modern, facilities and 
wide streets, we got into the old Victorian parts of , 
Bombay. Despite the change of colour in old build- 
ings, . the; coloured posters . pod phop signs, one 
could see remnants of a dying boatity 1 q these 
buildings and a reminder of a grandeur that has do- 
parted only few years hack.' 

Suddenly we found oursolyes passing through the 
middle of shanty towns; Here we were among the 
millions of hungry and poor. The filth they were 
living in is something I will never be able io de- 
scribe. Never In my life was J moved by seenCs ot 
human misery os I was that Thursday morning;.!: 
'left Bombay with a broken heart'. My eyes were 
filled with tears. 1 haye - discovered a land where ; 

| the 6nly thing that matters is being human; ypur 
humanity.' Bombay - is an. Injured city, one thqt 
•Weeds so stealthly; that (oaths Lo expose its wounds' 
■and looks only towards! the .West, where beauty still 
exists,, never looking back at the millions who be- 
* ijeve’d what they had heard about Bombay and hay? 1 
;cdme to find a dream. -.This Is hot Bombay* aft pit, 1 , 1 
rtor India’s; It |s the karma 4 ’U' ; ' 
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middle east 


Greece strengthens ties with Arab nations 


Among southern European nations, none has shown the Inter- 
est in developing Units with the Third World that Greece has 
demonstrated under Socialist Premier Andreas Papandreou. 
Arab ties are already being strengthened. 


By Louis Econoinopoulos 
Compass Features 

ATHENS — Greece, led by So- 
cialist Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandrcou. is making a strong 
bid for a leadership role in deve- 
loping European links with the 
Third World. 

Greece has already moved to 
sirenglhcn its ties with the Arab 
nations — trade with Algeria has 
increased Tour- Told in three 
years — and Athens recently 
hosted a peace con Terence in- 
volving President Julius Nycrerc 
oT Tanzania and President Raul 
Alfonsin of Argentina. 

Papandrcou spelled out his 
nation's stand in a rcccnl speech 
when he said Greece wns “ * In- 
tensely interested" in promoting 
links among the developing 
nations. 

Papandreou, himselT an eco- 
nomist, went on: "Wo hope lot 
piny a significant role in the for- 
mulation of a system of eco- 
nomic co-operation In the Mcdit-. 
errunean region, initially among 
countries of southern Europe, 
which would gradually expand to 
include other Mediterranean 
couni ries. and which could give 
rise to the economic restructur- 
ing of the Third World coun- 
tries." 

Papandreou has described his, 
foreign policy as * * multidimen- 
sional*' and "the starting-point 1 


of rapprochement among the 
nations." It had made Athens 
"Ihc meeting- place of world 
leaders." he said. 

Mis speech referred to the 
widening North-Soulh gap. and 
said the "greatest destabilising 
factor in international relations" 
was famine and poverty in the 
Third World. 

The North- South problem re- 
quired a restructuring of rela- 
tions between industrial and 
developing countries, among 
developing countries themsel- 
ves. and economically and politi- 
cally inside those nations, Pa- 
pandreou said. 

But that was in the medium 
term. What wns needed now. lie 
said, was "an urgent recovery of 
the world economy, with the in- 
dustrially developed countries as 
the driving force, and a respon- 
sible and realistic settlement of 
the problem of Ihc Third World 
countries' debts." 

The main prerequisites for the 
economic development of deve- 
loping countries were stable mar- 
kets so that raw materials may be 
exported from these countries, 
and a demand for their industrial 
products. Papandreou said. 

The problem about markets, 
the' Premier said, "is the great 
fluctuations in the prices of raw 
materials, and in the quantities 
demanded, due to cyclical phe- 
nomena. ' ' 





Papandreou — for better relations with the Third World 


He said a commitment was 
needed frgm the industrial coun- 
tries to co-ordinate their efforts 
and maintain a high level of de- 
mand. 


Protectionism both by the in- 
dustrial and Third World coun- 
tries themselves was an obstacle 
to the export of industrial goods 
from the developing nations. 

"A settlement of these prob- 
lems requires the existence of 
supranational institutions, some- 
thing which does not seem likely 
in the foreseeable future." Pa- 
pandreou said. 

Papandreou said economic re- 
lations existed primarily between 


the industrial countries, or be- 
tween the developed and deve- 
loping Countries. 

* * A systematic effort to create 
direct trade relations among the 
Third World countries is re- 
quired, "he said. 

Papandreou believes a serious 
re- orientation of development 
efforts is impossible without a 
radical restructuring or eco- 
nomic-political systems. 

He said one solution would be 
"gradual socialisation, a slow 
and difficult process requiring 
not only broad popular support 
and consent but also that of some 
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of the groups of (he nhl . , 
privileged minority." €atlve, J | 

* 

. In a reference to arm. 

ing. (he Greek oreS ^ 

60.000 nuclear vSSS-** 

Hie world. havii^uSL' 1 3,1 
million limes more thftjjj 
roshimu bomb, could 
earth 10 times over- in 
this disaster, about S800 b£ 
are being spent yeorly £"2 
West and (he Cast. ’ ^ "* 

"This sum could have Ted peo- ' 

pies who. at the end or Uue 2M I 
century, are in a state of hunger. \ 

"This is why tiny Greece has 
become a pioneer in (he Eo- 
ropenn peoples' great batik for 
detente. and why we are wet- 
(ling with the hawks in even 
thc world.” Papandreou 

added. 

US attitude 
changes 
towards PLO 

By Sana’ Alul 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The PLO Qiir- 
man Yasser Arafat met wlthi 
visiting US Congress delega- 
tion In Amman during bis visit 
to the capital last week. He 
meeting which according to 
PLO officials, was arranged i 
month ago, Is considered « 
significant, as It shorn (he 
change in the American alll- 
tude towards thc PLO sod the 
joint Jordan- PLO sccord and 
the US acceptance of the 
Arabs 1 aspirations for s jut 
and lasting peace In the Mid* 
die East. 

Daring the meeting Mr An- 
fat said that the Joint accord 
has not been reached Just lo 
achieve a peace settlement w 
because of the present politi- 
cal situation in the regten 
but, it is the result of the Us- 
torical relations and « 
brotherhood. A confederstjoi 
with Jordan is something tost 
must be done in future, tbf 
PLO chairman was quoted « 
saying. 

He asked the CoBgreuwj. 
when the United States M « 
hesitation to seek the help « 
the PLO for the release of the 
American hostMes In Jr« “ 
the past, why should they ^ 
sltatc to talk to the PLO no 

Thc members of Jtt 

tion on their return to 
Ington. He US W**"' 
was headed by Conpe^ 

Mr David Obey end the W 
side, In addition to 
fat, Included Mr Mohjo^ 
Mlihem, AbdnllUr.^ 

h„ executive <j™ „ 

members, . Mr , .i rpjs- 
Hassaa, Fateh wntjn^ 
ml t tee member and ^ 
Ailir, . Fnteh ravolatlpaw. 

. council uwpbW' . 

a» ■ find 

, the (ntnre f"* 8 ‘*1 X Ur 
: fore bin dewf*"* %j£tW 
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wlU nine vln« otter 
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Finance, business & economy 


New insurance laws for Sj 
better service to the people ™ 


AMMAN — “Thirty-three insu- 
rance companies is a large num-' 
ber for a limited market like Jor- 
dan," says an official from the 
Jordan Insurance Companies 
Association. 

According to the new insu- 
rance law issued by the insu- 
rance control department at the 
Ministry of Industry and Trade, 
22 local companies in Jordan 
have eiLher to raise their paid up 
capital from JD 100,000 lo JD 
600,000 or to merge. In addi- 
tion to the local companies 1 1 
foreign insurance companies are 
also operating in Jordan, three 
Lebanese, two American, one 
each from Egypt, India, France, 
Britain. Kuwait and Iran. Pre- 
mium income in 1984, for ait 33 
insurance companies totalled JD 
24 million, an increase of JD i 
million of the year 1983. 

“The new insurance law 
which was Issued on 16 Decem- 
ber, 1984 is good and on the 
right channel", the official said. 
The new law. which was issued 
al a time when most of the local 
companies were having a capital 
ranging between 150-250,000, 
gave them a grace period of two 
years. On the other hand, only 
five Jordanian insurance compa- 
nies had the required capital at 
ine beginning of 1 984. Some in- 
surance companies reached to 
ine decision for a merge which 
they consider is better for them. 

Recently tyro Jordanian insu- 
rance companies, the Arab Inter- 
national Insurance Company 
a total capital of JD 
lou.OOO and thc Arab Union In- 
surance Company with a total ca- 
pital of.JD 250,000 decided lo 
"«rge, thus bringing the total 
■mount to JD 4 1 0 , 000 , but. still 
such capital is not enough under 
the new law which aims at regu- 
1911 ng and strengthening Jor- 


dan's insurance market. How- 
ever, the official pointed out that 
merger is not obligatory under 
the law ‘ * But it is good for the 
insurance market". 

The new law aims at protecting 
the insured from arbitration and 
to guarantee full benefits for (he 
Jordanian citizens. It will pro- 
vide outstanding incentives Tor 
national insurance companies to 
merge together. Such incentives 
include exemption from tax and 
customs duties for the transfer 
of property and assets. This is. 
in addition to the permission al- 
ready given to those companies 
who are willing to merge or to 
re-evalualc their fixed assets in- 


By Ibtlsam Da ba bn eh 
Star Staff Writer 

eluding lands. The official said 
that most companies are still try- 
ing to raise up their capital ra- 
ther titan to merge. 

As far as insurance agencies 
who arc operating in Jordan are 
concerned, the law does not ask 
for an increase in their capital 
but demands an increase in their 
deposits to JD 100,000 for non- 
life insurance and to JD 
150,000 for life insurance, sav- 
ings and capital generating insu- 
rance. Nearly seven life insu- 
rance companies are in Jordan 
while the rest are non-lire insu- 
rance companies. 

The official explained that the 
insurance sector in Jordan was 
affected as other sectors by 
many factors, among which is 
the general economic recession; 
particularly, in the industrial and 
developmental projects which re- 


flected badly on the activities of 
the insurance companies. The 
main and serious problem that 
thc insurance companies face is 
the "Competition" in insurance 
rates, he added. Other problems 
are, lack of technical and admi- 
nistrative capabilities in the in- 
surance field as well as (he fin- 
ancial difficulties which stand on 
a major obstacle lo development 
and promotion of insurance sec- 
tor in Jordan. Moreover, lack of 
awareness among people la Jor- 
dan of the bonefil of insurance, 
also a problem. 

The official said that the vo- 
lume of (he company's invest- 
ments, quality of insurance, and 
tbe instalment premium are ma- 
jor factors that clarify whether 
the company is making a profit 
or not. He added that the year 
1981 has witnessed an incred- 
ible expansion in the Insurance 
sector in Jordan,- this, he said, is 
due to the fact (hat Jordan’s eco- 
nomy boomed in 1975 together 
with the insurance sector, which 
resulted in creating several com- 
mercial and industrial compa- 
nies. Also the sudden increase in 
the number of cars and in the vo- 
lume of export and import which 
demand the necessity of insu- 
rance, helped the growth or the 
Insurance business. 

"The first insurance agency In 
Jordan was Al-Sharak. which 
was established in 1946. In Lhe 
same year another insurance 
agency emerged. In 1949, 
‘Northern Insurance Agency* 
was established followed by a Sy- 
rian insurance company in 
1950. 

The government believes that 
merger will lead lo improved ser- 
vices. fewer administrative ex- 
penses and better use of scarce 
qualified employed. 


Stock Exchange comes back 
to life in two weeks 


Slocum t 7 Jordan! s Small 
slroL/x m t ar ^ et has shown a 
back in. 2./ 

Sen?/!, l,0 W the govern-. 
Private 2S? ,0n help the 

Wttday;?J* _• . of . n ?! a ! s • 

MiSnH mW- ^ I * ie Jordan, has re- 
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Ammni? S i bba * h ’ Sector of the 
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cycled in the market. Such 
market-makers are the balancing 
hands of the price of shares in 
the market as they influence 
heavily . the exchange flow in 
both lhe bad and good days of lhe 
Stock .exchange, . Jordan',* finait., 
ciat market has only one market- 
maker. and Dr Sabbagb believes 
that there will be an increase in 
the number of market-makers 
soon. 

' • To air. the opinions of Jorda- 
nian brokers on the current eqo- 
. nomjc situation, I visited the 
corridors. of a number of broker 
offices in the Housing Commer- 
cial Complex. Tamim Refi. the 
: office manager and chief dealer 
of the Finance and Credit Corpo- 
ration ih! an interview said that 

although.: most, share prices im- 
proved during last week, .they 
st j II remain below the quotation 
value, 

He explained that the Amman 
Financial Market follows a single 
route. -.If; the prices of shares be.r 
gin to pick up. lhoy continue tp 
sore dramatically without proper 
balaiice: i The: same' goes when 
pjrlcds fali, and; the, market folh 
OWs them even faster. Specta- 
tors in the market jare these who 
, create liquidity as they dea( with 


the market with the aim to make 
a quick profit and then leave." 
Mr Refi said. Yet, he added that 
both speculators and investors . 
are very important to the finan- 
cial market. 

■Although Mr Refi 4s quite on . 
the side of the government's new 
trend in the cancelling of the 
Jordanization of banks, he be- 
, lievps that the second step 
should be to cancel the law which 
states lhat the capitals of Jorda- 
nian banks should be Increased. 

'" Such an issue should be left for. 
owners and administrations to 
decide whether It would be feas-. 
ible for them to implement such 
a law." he explained; 

. Shareholders, according to Mr 
Refi, should ns well be convinced 
lhat Jordan’s cdonomy is im- 
proving and is ro- shaping itself 
once again. This is the major 
factor that will create the needed 
stability, a .proper market and 
consequently, befler profit;,. 

; : Another step Mr ! Refi feels 
should tie taken i? rpr the Am- 
man Financial Market to review 
and re-evaluate its system, Yet, 
according to Dr Sabbagh, hand-; 

' Conti abed on page 14 
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Faint hopes 

• . . By Mantdouh El Ghaly 
1 Star Amman Financial Market Analyst 
IN LESS than two weeks after the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Zaid Rifai assumed power the Amman Financial Market wit- 
nessed tremendous recovery not seen for the last year mid half. 
Prices went up this week while volume of dealing showed con- 
siderable gains. Out of 65 companies whose shares were dealt 
with about 5 6. companies gained and set record recoveries com- 
pared to tholr performance in the past two years. 

And although this change wns mostly genuine, it was partly 
due to overopliinism with the new political changes in the 
country nnd its effect on thc local economy. This development 
might, however, bring the prices down in the near future as the 
market stabilizes, nevertheless, it is expected that activity will 
continue for another at least three weeks. 

1,034,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1.546.000 divided among 1,200 contracts, an increase of 
199.3 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average come to JD 309,000 with a devia- 
tion of 58. 2 per cent or I 1 .6 per cent of total around this aver- 
age. thus indicating instability at the market due to the big 
deals specially in the banks sector. 

Thc shares of 65 companies were handled from which 56 com- 
panies gained Including: 

1- Petra Bank closing at JD 4. 850 up from JD 4. 000 

2- National Investment closing at JD .850 up from JD .7 IQ 

J- Housing Bank closing at JD 1 . 570 up from JD 1 . 350 


J- Housing Bank 

4- Jordan National 
Maritime 

5- Textiles Industries 


closing at JD 1 .000 up from JD .860 
closing at JD 4. 250 up from JD 3.700 


6 companies lost Including: 


1 - Jordan Brewery 
Co. Ltd. 

2- International 
Insurance 

3- Jordan Tanning 
Co. Lid. 


closing at JD 3.500 down 
from JD 4. 000 

closing at JD .800 down 
from JD .870 

closing at JD 1.860 down 
from JD 1.950 


3 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than- 180,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 74.000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Market 

Last m 


share 

share 

Banks 

71.296 

49.6% 

Industry 

21.4% 

• 37.996 

Services 

2.9% 

7.5% 

Insurance 

4.5% 

5% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of. 22 traded) Share Share 

of sector of mar! 

I - Bank of Jordan 38.396 27.3 96 

2- National Bank 14.896 10.596 

3- Arab Bank 8.3% ■ .‘ 5.9% 

4- Jordan -Gul r Bank 6.3% '4.5% 

Industrial* (out of .27. traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum Refinery ‘19.7% ' 4.296 

2- National Industries . 11.196 : ' - 2.496 

3- Arab Aluminium Industries 8.496 1.896 

4- Arab Medicine 

Manufacturing Co. 8 . 1 96 L 7 96 

Services {out of 7 traded) 

1 - Jordan Electric Power 44. 4 % . 1 . 3 96 

Insurance (out of 9 traded) . 

1 - Jordan -Gulf Insurance 54% 2,496 


44.4 95 


. 1.396 


2,496 


Weekly record 


Dates Banks Insurance Services Industries Average 


-h 4,K ' • Zero : +iy | * - +,;4 96". 

±l\4X -%.t% . ‘ +l*2fc +.796 
+2,9 X; ; +.8X +1.3 96 +1.8 X 

+3.1*.. +.5X ; ';+3.6?6 +296 

+i.a* ; +i:7 f x +i. *% +?.3>; 


+.5,96. 
+.7X 
+2,1 % 
+2.3 % 
+2. J * 
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ECONOMY BRIEF 


Abu Dhabi's trade surplus drops 

ABl! Dll Alii (Qpccou) — The I rude surplus or the Abu Dhabi 
emirate with other countries went down to around $7.46 bill- 
ion in 1984, the suiue level as In 198.1, due to the decrease In 
oil production In the United Arab K ml rales In accordance with 
Oper resold I Ions. 

The (rude surplus iu 1982 lolalled $9. lft billion, according 
to a report prepared by the Abu Dhabi planning department. 

The report says the drop In (he trade surplus was also due tu 
the International recession and its effects on oil exports. . 

The value of exports went down to $9.8.1 billion In 1983 
from 12.64 billion in 1982, the report states, adding that 
the department whs expecting the figure to have readied 9.45 
billion. 

Abu Dhabi Imports also suffered a similar drop during this 
period, going down from $3. 46 billion in 1982 to $2.37 bill- 
ion In 1983 and to $2.04 billion Iasi year. 

The repurt attributes this decline to the recession, which 
affected the prices of imported goods and the strength of the 
UAE dirham against other currencies. ' 


Call for Arab agricultural research authority 

DAMASCUS (Opvcua) — A three- day Arab agronomy confer- 
ence last week resolved to establish an agricultural research 
authority, to be based In Syria. " tn supervise nil Arab scien- 
tific work in tills field." 

The conference also called upon "concerned world and 
Arub organizations tu offer the ncccssan help to this author- 
ity." 

The conference adopted recommendations to develop the 
Arab agricultural sector, increase product Ion and at lain food 
security. 

It praised the role played by Hie International (’outre for 
Agricultural Research in Dry Areas ( 1 CARD A) in training 
postgraduate agronomists and called fur the development of 
specialized Arab faculties to provide the necessary qualified 
personnel. 

The participants, front Arab countries and co-sponsors 
ICAR DA and the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment. praised the Introduction of new improved wheat seeds 
to boost productivity. 


Copper at mercy of Mg nations 


Low prices are hurting copper producers In Africa, Asia 
and- South America, and one school of thought Is push- 
ing for a cartel- type agreement with North American 
companies. 


SANTIAGO — Throughout inosi 
or 1984. Chilean newspapers 
repeatedly headlined the delib- 
erations of an obscure committee 
in n foreign capital, the Inter- 
national Trade Commission in 
Washington DC. 

This five- person board holds 
the key to the economic health of 
many Third World nations which 
arc dependent on selling their 
raw mnieiials in the vast US 
market. 

For months, economic plan- 
ners here wailed in suspense 
while the ITC commissioners 
studied whether or nut Chilean 
copper imports harmed L>S pro- 
ducers of the me ml. 

In July. 1984. the military re- 
gime’s free- market theories suf- 
fered u rude shock: The ITC 
ink’d unanimously that Chilean 
copper shipments should be 
stemmed by duties or quotas. 

Chilean economists observed 
bitterly that despite maintaining 
open borders fur foreign goods 
— at great cost to its own mamt- 
lactiiMiig — Chile was being pe- 
nalised lor the competitiveness 
of its most important product. 

Copper accounts for half of the 
country’s foreign exchange earn- 
ings. 

Luckily for this South Ameri- 
can nation of 12 millions. Pre- 
sident Reagan overruled the ITC. 
mindful of the potential damage 
to an economically- crippled ally. 
Reagan also feared the inflation- 
ary effects of the restrictions at 
home. 

I mmedlatc disaster was av- 


per industry, with its low wage 
costs and high-grade urc. 

I here fore, the military goy. 
ernmenl expected that unbridled 
Irade would benefit Chile’s min- 
ing industry. 
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cried, but the long-term pres- 
sure of low copper prices conlin- Unfortunately, demand for 
ties to plague Chile. copper is not keeping pace with 

The economy is still reeling produclion even jn good limes, 
from the world recession of the i" c world recession made mat- 
early 1980s and a local financial * crs worse yet. 
crisis that sent national produc- 
lion plunging by an unhuuid-of Some government planners arc 
14 percent in 1982. Real unem- optimistic that high-cost produc- 
nloymcnl remains at nearly 25 ers in Ihe United Stales. Canada, 
per cent three years later. and elsewhere will shut down in 

.. . , .... ilhc face of low prices, perhaps 

Now. desperately needing ne |f or g 00 j j n a classic, self- 
capital to finance interest correcting market mechanism 
payments and rebuild industry. Cri , ics of lhc hands-off ap . 
Chile is facing a market price lor p r0 a C h. however, suy higher 
copper hovering between 60 and p r j ccs w j|| j us i bring marginally- 

— « profitable producers back on 
By Tim Fra sea stream. 


capital to finance interest 
payments and rebuild industry. 
Chile is facing a market price for 
copper hovering between 60 and 


By Tim Fra sea 

Compass Features 

65 cents a pound, down from a 
1980 peak of around $1.00 n 
pound. 

National si rule gy on copper 
has been guided by the free- 
iiiurkel theories associated with 
the University of Chicago school 
and especially Nobel laureate 
Milton Friedman. 

Chile enjoys great advantages 
over its competitors in the cop- 


Despile growing demand and 
falling stocks, a slight upward 
movement in the price of copper 
began only around January. 

Industry observers suy specu- 
lative activity in the commodity 
markets has kept prices de- 
pressed. They also fear the same 
pressure from speculators may 
drive copper's price to unreal- 
istic highs. 


Bids opened 


AMMAN — Bids for four Water Authority contracts were 
opened at the WA on Tuesday, 16 April. 

Contract A1 of the City of Irfald sewage system -project at- 
tracted bids from four local contractors. Their bids were as foll- 
ows — 

Alla engineering and Contracting Office, JD 621,366. 

Azmi Sabrl Company, JD 684, 131. 

The Prefabricated Roads and Buildings Company, JD 696, 183. 
Muhammad Ahntod Abu Alshc Company, JD 722,879. 

The Mafraq M2 contract for a sewage treatment plant also 
attracted four bids which were as fallows — 

Electromechanical International of Jordan, JD 885,073 
> National Engineering and Contracting Company, Jordan, JD 
900,165 

Asia Contracting Company, Jordan, JD 1,025,000 
Rel-Ser Engineering of Taiwan, JD 977,500. 

Contracts GA 1 for the Baqaa Sewage Treatment plant and 
GA2 for the Wadi Seer Sewage Treatment Plant were open to 
foreign contractors or to Jordanian contractors In co-operation 
with foreign firms and attracted a wide range of foreign con- 
tractors. 

Rids for GA I for Baqaa were as follows — 

1 ■ Enka Construction Company (Turkey) JD 3,169,000 and 
£2,707,100. 

2. Abu Arga and Hamdan Contracting Company and Ditvater 
Shellabear (UK) JD 1,388,735 and £5,254,675. 

3. Tek-Ser (Turkey) JD 3,384,439 and $6,617,754 (after : 
discount). 

4. National Buildings Construction Corporation (India) JD» 
4,473,040 

5. Trocon (Jordan) JD 1,921,113 and DM 10,600,597 

6. Sobea (France) JD 3,028,601 and FF 3 1 ,524,700. 

7. OMP Group (Finland) JD 989, 172 and DM 17,099,450. 

8. Alia Engineering and Contracting Office in joint venture 
with the China State Construction Engineering Corporation JD 
3,448,776. 

9. Ret-Ser Engineering (Taiwan) JD 2,362,338 and 
$5,949,805. 

10. Electromechanical International (Jordan) with Norair En- ; ; 


11. Masar Construction Company and Toukah Contracting and 
Trading Company with Fosweco ( Italy) JD 2, 0 1 8, 1 7 7 and DM 
6,926,404.. 

12. AialmAlarito (Turkey) JD 1,795,034 and $2,440,267. / 

Fourth Contract opened on Saturday was the (JA 2 for Wadi 
Seer. Eleven contractors submitted bids which were as follows: r 
li . Enka- Construction. JD 2 ; 4 1 4 ,500 and £1 ,560.900 or Jp 
2,1 00,615; and S, 1 ,560,900 after discount. ■ • • 

2. - Abu Arga a ndHamdanContr acting Go with. Biwater phejlr. 
ebcar JD 665,880 and £2,748,075.; - y 

3. ;Tek-Ser JD,2j 548^987 and $002,492, : / - ir , 

L National Buildings Construction Corporation (India) JK 

2,288,806. v • TJ - 

5i Trpcott JD 1 , 164.446 and DM %, 1 59,2761 .< - 

6. ; -National Engineering .and Contracting Company- JP 
?, 075, 6sr: >• v. >. v- .. J ; 

7. f OMP. Group ( Finland) JD 562,070 and DM 9,727,100. 

8. A|ta Engineering and. Contracting Office JD.2,.164,I96.> 
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? HEN DELEGATES FROM 
3F the 101 Roman Catholic bishops’ 
— 1 conferences around the world 
meetln Rome next November for a synod 
to prepare their church for its third milk- 
nium. there will be nervous eyes cast on 
Latin America. By the year 2000, the re- 
gion could account for half of the Roman 
Catholics in the world. A pivotal question 
for the bishops is: What will Latin Ameri- 
ca’s radical liberation theology do to the 
whole church? 

The question plainly worries the Vati- 
can. A campaign to curb the liberation 
theologians peaked late last year, when 
the Vatican’s heresy watchdog, Joseph 
Cardinal Ratzinger, head of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith, issued n document warning 
against the perceived Marxist excesses of 
some Latin American theologians. 

The tenor of recent Vatican rebukes of 
liberation theology indicates fear that the 
new thinking will precipitate a deep rift 
in the church. Alluding to the theology, 
Pbpe John Paul II has spoken of "whole- 
some pluralism” in the church, only to 
warn of "isolationist” and "centrifugal" 
forces threatening its unity. 

For some commentators, the debate 
over the new theology shows the Catholic 
Church is already split in two. Others 
have suggested that Vatican scolding 
might encourage liberation-minded 
priests to mimic King Henry Villa 16th- 
century move by hying to sever their lo- 
cal church from the Vatican's reins in 
what would amount to a "Second Refor- 
mation.” 

However, those close to the Latin 
American church dismiss talk of a "Sec- 
ond Reformation" as alarmist. Gerson 
Meyer, former general secretary of the 
Latin American Conference of Churches, 
says he detects no will to break from 
Rome among his friends in the region’s 
church hierarchy. Moreover, he savs that 
speculation over such a break has been 
confined to the secular media, without 
the Catholic commentators in the region 
raising a murmur on the topic. 

The seedbeds of the liberation move- 
ment are the "base communities,” infor- 
mal groups in which Catholics meet to 
discuss the Gospel and link it directly to 
heir political struggle against poverty. 
There are about 100,000 such communi- 
ties in Brazil alone, and the number is 
growing 

. ^ new theology has taken deep root 

m Brazil where local bishops encourage 
the development of base communities as 
a pastoral so ution to their problem of 

, ng enou &h Pleats to tend their large 
and largely poor flock. Bishops in coun- 
tries like Colombia and Venezuela, how- 
ever, are less enthusiastic. They fear such 
communities might evolve into an alter- 
native popular church that will eventu- 

S5^ ofthiwi w 

However, church attendance in Colom- 


Where Catholics are 

(in millions) 
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Source: 1984 Encyclopedia Britannia Book 
of the Year 


bin and Venezuela is as low as live ptr 
cent. And according to Catholic author 
Peter Hebblethwaite, in Latin America! 
countries where the church is healthy, it 
is largely because liberation theology is 
flourishing. He says any attempt to stop 
the movement will be like "making a 
river run uphill." 

The vitality of the liberation movement 
has convinced many Latin American sup- 
porters that their radical pastoral experi- 
ments should be adopted by the whole 
church. Rather than seek to isolate 
the church from a skeptical Vatican, they 
wish to convert Rome to the new ideas. As 
one missionary puts it, "The Latins waul 
the same power to influence thechurchi’ 
the Renaissance princes had in the Mth 
16th centuries." 

But some critics doubt if the new theol- 
ogy’s ideas can lie transplanted across the 
church’s world. Indeed, it is central tote 
theology that it seeks to apply the ft* 
pel's message of social justice directly lo 
specific problems of dire poverty and op- 
pression of the type faced in parts of 
South America. Because the movement 
responds Lo such specific problems, Ihf 
critics argue, it is unlikely to find a ^ 
hold elsewhere in the world. 

However, in Other Third World coun- 
tries where there is also acute P° rert - V 
and visible oppression, similar ^ rfl S 
movements are already sprouting, l 
new ideas, imported by missionary* 
learned of the theology by 
Latin America, have token P®f l,cu i 
hold in parts of Southern Africa A 
Southeast Asia— most visibly in 
ippines. And while missionaries conua 
to find more Catholic converts in ^ 
than anywhere else in the world. I . 
tion theology’s influence within ^ 

church looks certain to grow. ; ; 

In the developed countries, now® * . 
liberationist ideas are less li J » 

. spread. In Spain and Portugal, the <- 
est appeal’s to be academic rathe fj i 
practical. In West Germany, mem ■ li- 
the church hierarchy have public? r 


A bold but controversial theological 
thinking is shaking the temples of bureau- 
cratic efficiency and quiet diplomacy at the 
Vatican. Born in the liberal spirit of the 
Second Vatican Council and bred in the im- 
poverished setting of Latin America, libera- 
tion theology charts a new course for the 
world’s largest religion. 

The theology, espoused by a determined 
segment of the clergy, is spreading in the 
Catholic world. It draws support from com- 
munities impatient for social reform and 
disenchanted with a church that has been 
identified with the rich and the powerful. In 
countries as distinct as Brazil and the Phil- 


ippines, it inspires "base communities” to 
combine the Gospel with social or political 
action to improve the lot of the underprivi- 
leged. 

But the meaning and method of libera- 
tion theology represent a worrisome devel- 
opment for the Vatican, lb the church 
hierarchy, the theology is tainted with 
Marxism and advocates activism that goes 
beyond traditional evangelism. 

The Vatican has fixed the limits of 
church orthodoxy, and thereby probably set 
the stage for what may be a serious confron- 
tation over a doctrine that will nag the Ro- 
man Catholic Church for a long time to come. 


ken out ngainst the theology. One British 
priest in the poorer north of Britain re- 
cently tried to apply a liberationist vision 
of social justice in support of the coal min- 
ers' strike, but he acknowledged that few 
colleagues shared his excitement in the 
new ideas. 

Hie church in Canada is a noteworthy 
exception to this tepid response. Inspired 
by missionaries who returned from Latin 
America in the early 1960s, Canadian 
bishops have tried to adapt liberation the- 
ology to their domestic problems of social 
justice. In 1983, for instance, they issued a 
pastoral letter branding the Canadian 
government's economic policies as "im- 
moral and calling on Christians to strug- 
gle to alter the capitalist economic 
structures which they said caused unem- 


ployment and poverty. 
t Dishop Remi de Roo. chairman of the 
Canadian bishops' Social Affairs Com- 
mission, says Catholicism's future lies in 
developing a liberation theology-inspired 
faith brave enough to launch the church 
headlong into pressing social and politi- 
cal struggles. In following the Latin 
Americans’ lead, he adds, the Canadian 
bishops are joining a "universal move- 
ment" that will finally see the whole 
church take liberation theology’s "option 
for the poor." 

In author Hebbiethwaite's view, as 
North American and European clergy- 
men start adopting liberationist ideas— 
often unabashedly socialist— a strong 
conservative black lash will emerge. He 
says the growth of a Catholic "Moral Ma- 


jority” is most marked in the United 
States today thim ever before. While 
American bishops have published liberal 
statements advocating a nuclear freeze 
and denouncing economic inequality, he 
points out that the conservative Catholic 
anti-abortion lobby has never lioen bettor 
organized or more vociferous. 

The strength of these conservative 
Catholic forces, he says, was demon- 
strated during the US presidential elec- 
tion last year when Archbishop John 
O’Connor of New York campaigned 
openly against Democratic vice-presiden- 
tial candidate Geraldine Ferraro for what 
the prelate saw as her unCatholic leni- 
ence on the abortion issue. 

Such political polarization, and indeed 
polarization between Rome and radical 
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Eastern JL 
Orthodox 650 
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Shinto 

33 
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Source: 1984 Encyclopedia Brrtannica Book of 
the Year. 

Notes: The Islamic Center in Washington says 
there are one billion Muslims worldwide. 
Catholic sources suggest a Catholic population 
of 800 million. 


Lbeolugians, will continue aa liberatioi 
theology spreads in influence. Few, how 
ever, Tee] that arguments over the theol 
ogy will tear the church apart. 

But if the church’s third inillenlun* 
seems to ofier theological compromise, it 
is likely to be increasingly on the libera- 
tion ists’ terms. For, as one mission a r\ 
notes, the poor will a ways be around and 
"while there’s no competing theology to 
meet the poor in the world today, libera- 
tion theology wi 1 ] blossom.” 

Mark Nicholson is a British journalist 
who has studied and written about Ca- 
tholicism . 
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MORALITY AND modernism have characterized (he papacy in 
the 20th century. Of the nine popes who have presided over the 
Roman Catholic world in th is century three have been at the fore- 
front of moves to reorient the church and assert its moral leader- 
ship in the world. 

Pope John XX III convened the Second Vatican Council that 

^ stressed the collaboration of bishops and the pope in ruling the 

ch urch, an d thereby increased the autonomy of local ch arches. 

Pape Paul VI pursued a policy of shared authority by regularly I 

convoking advisory synods, and initiated papal travels to bring * 

(He church closer to its followers, ^ » 

t. i .• * «« nistory 

j wthrt® Men represent a new generation of pan tiffs at a time of • 

, great renewal for a church that has opened the papacy to the i 

world only to invite challenges to its authority 
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Israel’ s next 
move in South 
Lebanon 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

ISRAEL LAST week carried out I he 
second phase of Us withdrawal plan in 
South Lebanon; leaving behind' a joyful 
population celebrating their freedom 
after three years of suffering under 
ruthless occupation. The third and 
final withdrawal phase is to come later 
but nobody is quite sure when it will 
coine and how because it is crucial for 
both Lebanon and Israel and could be 
fraught with surprises. 

It is the most crucial phase because 
if fully and properly carried out, it'- 
would mean an end to Israel’s military 
presence in Lebanon. Hut because Is- 
rael is unsettled yet on how to secure 
its northern colonies, some unpleasant 
surprises may occur. 

Israel lias already launched an at- 
tempt that could be viewed as a prelude 
to its future plans in South Lebanon by 
provoking the fighting in Sidon area 
between dissident Phalangisl mili- 
tiamen and the so-called South Le- 
banese Army on. one hand and Le- 
banese national forces and Palestinians 
on the other. The objective of the 
Israeli- instigated righting is to drive 
Palestinian refugees and other anti- 
Israeli elements out of the area and 
settle factions that are allied with Is- 
rael us part of Lhc plan to crcaLc a ‘ * se- 
curity hell" near the border. 

The Israeli attempt does not seem to 
have achieved significant success be- 
cause it is being fiercely resisted by 
Palestinian commandos who returned 
ill hundreds to defend the two refugee 
camps and their residents. But the at- 
tempt is still being pursued with figh- 
ting raging on around Sidon. If rite at- 
tempt fails, Israel will look for nn al- 
ternative scheme. 

Such a scheme will most probably in- 
volve the maintainance of an Israeli 
military presence in the Lebanese 
territory close to the border which 
Israeli forces are supposed to vacate 
under the third phase of the withdra- 
wal plan. Israeli officials have repeat- 
edly hinted at such possibility after ac- 
knowledging that Israel can no longer 
depend on their allies to defend its nor- 
thern colonies. 

That may explain why Israel has 
rejected proposals to deploy the LIN 
interim peacekeeping' forces (UNIFIL) 
along the border strip under the pretext 
that the presence 1 of the. LIN troops 
would impede future military opera- 
tions by the Israeli army. The Israelis 
want to keep that area open for a poss- 
ible continued presence or their forces. 

The Israelis were previously plan- 
ning to rely on the army of Antoine 
,-Lahd for the protection of their 
; projected buffer zone. But In the ! face' 
of steady disintegration of that army 
which comprises mercenaries and un- 
reliable soldiers of fortune, the Israelis 
may find It hard to leave. 

On the other hand, Israel may deem 
it appropriate to keep. the situation In 
South Lebanon afldme to avert shifting ; 
.attention, to : the Palestinian; question, 
add the . future, of. .the occupied Airab 1 
territories, especially In light of jrecent 
.moved tb ; reactivate, the Middle East’ 
peace .process, ,.it/ 'may provoke more' 

\ factions J’ fighting : in :, the South and 
. maimalrt a ^rong military presence on 
; the border strip tp use both. as a diver-; 
slon jjlsue. v - 'y 

%. So thelthltd Phase iof the! withdrawal 
t plan .may .not' tdke; plhce tKfr year or 
even the nexl year.; If things turn out. 

. this way’ . they will have tragic conse/ 
quences :jfor the South' Lebanese and as 
: regards efforts '46' set . the; Middle’ East! 

: ' .-j : . 

^'case. jeffep’tiVk ‘US' Iftteri- 
. vqntfon becomes essential Jp -order to! 
-id, tfte predicament, of the South Le* 

- and protect -the last peace bid • 

: 1 ■ 

T^IE ilfefti Iftai PM i&TAO- ■ 


THE SITUATION in Sudan following 
the military takeover, developments 
in South Lebanon and the UN role in 
ending the Iraq-lran war are major 
topics in this week's press. 

Al-Bayan, a newspaper in Dubai, ex- 
presses hope that stability would soon be 
re-established in Sudan so as that country 
could resume its Arab role. It calls on 
Arab states to help Sudan overcome the 
obstacles and difficulties confronting it. 

The paper remarks that Arab states' 
concern about developments in Sudan 
should not meah intervention in its inter- 
nal affairs because only the Sudanese peo- 
ple posses the right to determine their fu- 
ture without any attempt to impose fore- 
ign custody. "Those who wish Sudan a 
better future hope that its new leaders 
would speed up the crossing of the present 
period into au era of stability, guarantee- 
ing the consolidation of the country’s 
national unity and enhancing the Su- 
danese' confidence in their rulers", wr- 
ites AI- Dayan. 

The Qatari newspaper AJ-Raya praises 
the spirit of dialogue currently going on 
between the new leaders in Khartoum and 

J irofessional unions with the aim of draw- 
ng up plans for the next stage. It stresses 
that the next stage should bring demo- 
cracy to the country and re-establish pu- 
blic liberties so as to make up for the suf- 
fering inflicted on the people during the 
reign of the overthrown regime. 


analysis 


Middle East Editorial Opinion 


Ad- Du stour 



jXhe Sri Lankan problem 

|F is time for a political solutio 

nn- TINY lush green island, in the in- 
Ocean on the smith east ol the Indian 
Nubconliiieiit Sri l-unka. is heading lu- 
’ rds self destruction following the fail- 
ure of the government there to I ind a poli- 
a \ so |uiion to the Tamil ethnic problem 
,!> lias caused violence since I 98 2. 


Lebanese factions celebrate 10th anniversary of start of the {civil wuj 

— = n — - 


aclly what they want and instead they talk 
a lot about what others want. 

The paper notes that if the re- unificat- 
ion of Lebanon is difficult, its partition is 
even more difficult because it requires a 
change in the map of the whole region. 

On US Assistant Secretary of State, Ri- 
chard Murphy's tour in the region, the 



til'! 

that lias 

The Tamils who const i lute 17 percent 
„f ilic island's population i»r 1 5 million 
have been demanding autonomy for the 

northern and eastern provinces. But their 
persistent demands have only 1 alien on 
jeaf ears of the successive governments 
since the island's independence in 1948. 

The political organ of the Tamils, the 
Tamil United Liberation Front ( TIJI F) has 
Iscn searching for an amicable settle muni 
bv according a say Tor the Tamils in then 
wlilicHl. economic, cultural and linguistic 
devolution and reul security in their tradi- 
tional homelands, under the framework 
of a united Sri Ijiiika. 

But the government's inertia in settling 
iIk issue, under pressure fiom the Sim- 
hala chauvinism and the Budhist cler- 
gymen and anti-Tamil hardliners, has 
created u militant feeling among the Ta- 
mils that, only through guerilla warfare 
iky could achieve their objective dial is. 
a separate Tamil stale in (lie northern and 
eastern part of Sri Lanka. 

The racial tensions intensified and the 


ness to regain confidence and change the 1 
prevailing impression that its envoys 
come and go without doing anythl 
i move the region towards a solution. 

Ad-Dnstour calls on the United Slates id 
lake several facts into account when try 
ing to decide on its next approach in Hu 
Middle East. These facts include; The 
Jordan- PLO accord; efforts by some Aral 
leaders which have created an appropriate 

others 6 i n° r ffndin d S ^L oTutTnn * tlS * t ^Kteiwecn the Tamils and the Sinhalese 
others in finding a solution inside il 4 :j £ . ne j after the riots in Julv-Auaust 

international conference! and finally ft „g 3 . „ ia t | c n overt light, hundreds of 
fact that US political, economic and milit f am || businessmen nnd entrepreneurs 


ary support to Israel made it more intmuj 
igent towards peace bids. 

Al-Ra‘1 newspaper describes Murphy'*} 
tour as important because it would revet 
the real intentions of the US adminiitra 
tion regarding the stalled peace proccu 
It adds that Murphy’s tour can be success 
ful if the US administration manages u 
achieve balance in its policy enabling it a 
move with more ease towards a Just m 
comprehensive solution. 


It also calls for expanding the dialogue 
to cover the population of the southern re- 
gion, and says that the best solution for 
the problem of the south Lies in respond- 
ing to its demands within the national un- 
ity and under democratic conditions. 

On Lebanon, the Kuwaiti newspaper Al- 
"Watan asserts that Israel’s withdrawal 
from the town of Nabatiyeh in South Le- 
banon proves that Israel is not an invinc- 
ible country and that the Arabs can 
achieve victory. Ii notes that it was the 
first time the Israelis are forced to with- 
draw from an Arab town as a result of sa- 
crifice and heroic resistance. 

The Kuwaiti paper goes on to say that 
Israel has tried to portray .the Lebanese 
resistance as being .waged by one certain 
community, but recent events have shown 
that the Lebanese v from all communities 
. take pqrt In attacks against the occupying 
forces/" •) ’ ' . 

• 1 If The Lebanese resistance front con* 
.Bhues to carry , out its , great role, hew 
towns and cities, not only in Lebanon, but 
also in Palestine would be liberated” * 
Al-Watan concludes. • ... 

Al-ittlbad newspaper, of Abu Dhabi 
' nails J the suicide attack launched on' an 



. the. Lebanese south will be fully liberated 
because many others of its young men and 
women are. prepared to do the same. - 

AJ- Anwar* a Lebanese newspaper, com- 
ments pn the 10 th anniversary of the out- 
break of the Lebanese civil war, saying 
„that it is a wava'ih which ail groups parti! 
; clpate, with none of them Spelling out ^x- 


Belrut daily Al-Nabar says it would be un- 
realistic to expect quick results from the 
new US moves in the Middle East region. 

It explains that Mr . Murphy’s tour is 
merely one step in a series of steps the US 
administration intends to take before de- 
ciding on its final role in the peace 
process; 


"The package deal sought by the Am- 
ericans, the Sbviets and other regional 
parties include Lebanon, the Palestinian 
question and the Iraq-lran war. Each of 
the parties involved may find out that it 
has a plenty of time for mediating over a 
final decision"; Al-Nabar remarks, 

; , Al-Bayan newspaper df Dubai expresses 
hope that UN. Secretary General Javier. 
Perez de Cuellar, after visiting both, Teh- 
ran and Baghdad, can still do something 
in his bid to end the Gulf war inspite of 
his remark that bis talks achieved no pro- 
gress in the efforts to reach a settlement.; 
; It .says optimism stems from assertions of 
; the two warring countries that they want: 
. peace, and haVe asked the UN to carry;, on 
with Its mediation effort. 


Jordanian press 


.-Commenting on Mr Murphy’s tour, A4- 
, Dustonr in Amman J says the tour indi- 
cates that the US.has Involved Itself again 
in the effort, t,o find a Settlement for the 
. Middle East problem to Whose complica- 
j Washington has contributed. It says 
the US heeds tb show extraordinary bold- 


Israeli i>mv 


! Davar writes about the seltlemenli.b 
the. occupied West Bank. It says. thUj 
issue has been a subject of dispute for » 
llong time between the Labour Party aE jl 
[the Likud bloc. Labour rejects the i 
constructing more settlements in Araom- 
habited areas. On the question of «'■ 
dements in Tal Rumeideh. the 
a decision has been taken not to buiW se • 
dements there since the place is an • 
chaeological site. However, coonnuos 
paper, the Zionist Gush Emunim move^ 
ent continues to press that a scitlera 
must be built there. 

Haolam Hazeb comments op 
American President Carter’s cair°r' 
(between the United States and the 
itine Liberation Organization. The papw 


■adds that it is the behaviour 
presidents. . talk loader 6n lit P« * 


bankrupt. According to statistics. 122 in- 
dustrial establishments lost an estimated 
$70 million. Over 30 production units 
wre totally destroyed and I 5.000 inanu- 
(irturing jobs were losi. 

Above till this unprecedented violence 
claimed hundreds or Tamil lives. Follow- 
ing the anti Tamil riots there had been 
intermittent negotiations to ease the ten- 
sion and reach an amicable settlement but 
all the efforts proved futile, with the gov- 
ernment sticking to its own policies. 

do not spell oul acceptable concess- 
ions to the Tamils. 

’’ The latest effort was nn all parly confer- 
ence in December. 1984 which was 
toupily ended as President Jayawardenc 
hi to succumb to the powerful Simliala 
Jingoism and the Budhist clergymen, und 
relurned to the old demand that the Tu- 
rails should renounce separatism as n pre- 
cundition for talks. 

Military solution 

In the meantime. Sri Lanku opened its 
'Mrs to the jsracli Mossad to Iruin the Sri 
■nnkan soldiers and advice the govern- 
nwnl on how to handle the guerillas. A 
force was specially formed to combat 
icrrorism with the support of the Armed 
wees. The commandos are trained by a 
Wish- security organisation, made up of 
jornwr members of the Special Air Ser- 
in Sri Lanka. 

Perhaps on the advice of the Mossad. 
rJ' ^nka resorted to a military solution 
w the ethnic crisis. The army stopped up 
atrocities — killing, looting, raping, 
^•rc and a number of other crimes, 
•gtnsi the innocent unarmed civilians in 

to ii . r rn ® nd easlern provinces on the 
of combating terrorism. 

iA lh £. 0,J,c r hand, the hit and run raids 


piVdlMVUVO W 

•tinian problem When (hey are oW' 
lice. . J •• ■ 


t nil anu run raios 

irnwi i ler rorisls well trained and 
Tiypr* L n msur 8ency. known as Liberation 
wLw^i ave int ensirie<l the hostilities and 
infer '1 a cover r ° r lhe army going on a 
th^-/.. mpa B c in the Tamil areas. The 


qes i 


Rashit Koterlt coi^enls on^--^^. 

United Naio^Winv ibe 

.Ubanon(U^.^;,ithe 
Israeli , northern ;. border^ an . eW for- 
defepce minister 4 h <»n 
cesl. The paper s?ys berd^S 

■tain; security and peat# israej 

> criticises : the argument oE^rj iirii 1 

Deferidd Minister; Rabin who IJJ 

canppt leave. South aiMP**- 

1 ijtq!' northern borders to terror , .; 


Orvnf il B 1 * iic 

brets on 6 ^ n — ^al attack by the armed 

flven kith and kin and 
Jmfe-J ,, azar ds of crossing the sea ti 
? south eastern state of Tamil Nadu. 

W00n-^ , . : . a ^®® r<, ‘ n 8 10 reports, about 
wVAhu—* 1 ? M ve lakon refuge in In- 
&J|i, i^j^e becomc the * boat people' of 

? x °dup to India is crenl- 
^ IT social problems in In- 

It u r ate of influx contin- 

•« i & Tairiiit W 5V. a, P-. t ^ al about half a mill- 
igiS'iiiW ytrir ' ' arrive; iii India by end of 
th » ro / u 8ec crisis has. not 
na WPtttl*«e<|. India is bearing 
(k'n'ortWup® 8 ! whiok is an additional bur- 
l «e gevernmenL »• '• ■ 


,• -T. ^riuitfltlOD w W J' I lorrpc nuov,n l^jr un niincv 

!Wars programme and the jnvnax Jhe civilian population has per- 

jted States a ” ies . ^ ade ,he people to leave their 

programme, ^ rlTe ^ a> ? n( ! becauso IM fc S j. P^rty. even kith and kin and 
reject the American deman w rac jpp- jJJJ boards of crossing the sea to 

dburttyy has to.do sometMng jo r ^ 

cate what , the United i 5 } 8 ^ fear' H* 

Ing fbr it. It says lsrael do^ tioj. 1 .^ ^ 

Soviet .Union gnd thst.lk W, 

i raflintained diplomatiqTelationS : F 1 .,.. 

country, fdr the pakMJi y®* 13, ■ . - 

•rlt comments, on thi |«.. 

ngtheUnlted Nations/ 

South Lebanon thf 
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By , Dr: i'Nabil E/Sbarif . 


off the W. Bank 


Tamil refugees: New South Aslan boat people 


The atrocities on the civilians is lhe 
root -cause of the people leuving Sri 
Lanka, and according to reports Sri Lanka 
is violating humun rights in the recent 
months, lhc Amnesty International re- 
port details several instances of savagery 
and reprisal killing of Tamil civilians in- 
cluding old men. women and children car- 
ried out by the security personnel. The re- 
port noted that the scale of these killings 
is ‘unprecedented'. 

The situation has attracted international 
attention and the foreign journalists who 
managed to gather information despite a 
systematic censorship imposed by the gov- 
ernment. have projected the situation as 
grave and the atrocities as madness of the 
ruthless, and indisci pi ined soldiers. 

Sri lanka’s closest neighbour India has 
been tolerant und has been persistently re- 
questing Sri Lanka to find a political solu- 
tion to the crisis. But Sri Lanka views this 
as a diabolical attempt to dismember her. 
under the pretext of bringing about an 
equitable settlement of the ethnic prob- 
lem. 

By G.K. Nalr 
Star Staff Writer 



Indiu has been trying to persuade the 
Tamils as well as the Colombo govern- 
ment to settle the crisis within the frame- 
work of a uniled Sri Lanka and repeatedly 
said that it would not support Tamil sepa- 
ratism. By supporting such separatist 
movements. India would be setting a bad 
precedent that would harm the Indian un- 
ion in the long run. Sri Lanka has been 
accusing India of harbouring and training 
the Tamil guerillas, which New Delhi has 
repeatedly denied. 

Apart from the military solution, the Sri 
I-ankan government started settling armed 
Simhala men trained in fire arms in the 
Tamil areas to change, the demographic 
composition of . the Tamil dominated 
areas, as Israel has been doing in the oc- 
cupied Arab territories. This will only 
. stoke the lire and perpetuate more ten- 
sion and violence in the Tamil regions be- 
cause the settlers will definitely come 
under attack from the guerillas. 

It seems that Sri Lanka is now only 
.concerned with the Tamil guerillas, and 
forgets that the military solution has torn 
the already fragile economy apart. The 
tourism industry, one of the major so.urce 
of income dropped by 1 7 per cent in 1983 
after; the riots. It dropped further by |5 . 9 
\ per cent In 1984.. 

• The ethnic problem has impeded the ex- 
pansion and diversification plans In the 

i local! infra-structure. The exodus of a 
' number of Tamils, afterihe July.l 9S3 

• anti-Tamil riots have, affected all the sec- 
, tors. There has been a sudden loss of 

what represented the backbone of Sri Lan- 
ka’s business infra- structure — the Tamil 
professionals who occupied the top rungs 


of the corporate ladder in numbers quite 
disproportionate to their 17 per cent 
share of the nation's population. 

The hospitals are facing serious shor- 
tages of doctors and nurses, because of 
the Tamils leaving the country. The Ta- 
mils though of a different race, have by 
virtue of their living in Sri Utnka for cen- 
turies. become an integral pail of the 
country and contributed a lot to lhe deve- 
lopment of the island. 

A rational handling of the issue would 
help end the crisis and pul back the 
nation's economy back on lhe rails. Now. 
the government is diverting the funds cru- 
cially needed for developmental and other 
economic projects for defence. 

Huge spendings on defence have at- 
tracted different kinds of ‘tourists* to the 
island, the arms dealers. This in fact is 
seriously- affecting the security of the 
country. Nothing remains secret — 
defence, foreign policy and internal af- 
fairs. especially with the presence of the 
Mossad. 

Ironically, even after facing serious 
economic crisis and instability, the gov- 
ernment in Colombo does not scorn to be 
interested in resolving lhe ethnic crisis. 

But. it was time the lines of communi- 
cations were re-established with the Ta- 
mils and India's good-offices solicited to 
bring the parlies together. 

It should not be overlooked, that the' 
Tamils do not seem to be accepting any- 
thing that is short of a credible regional 
autonomy. The Tamil militants consider 
the moderalion of the TULF us defeatism. 
They think that if they step up their insur- 
gency to the point of creating a serious 
crisis in Sri Lanka. India would intervene 
at some stage. 

But India with Us repeated statements 
that a solution within the framework of a 
United Sri Lanka may not like to inter- 
vene militarily. And even, if il is forced 
upon New Delhi that will be the result of 
Sri Lanka's adamant stand and continuous 
suppression of the 3 million Tamil minor- 
ity and the genbeide that forces the Ta- 
mils to flee, to India. For such an even- 
tuality, India may not be blamed by the 
world. • ... 

Jaywardene with bis overwhelming poli- 
tical support can find a solution if he de-. 
sires so. lest The .relations with India 
-would deteriorate to a point of no return. 

! Continuing strife hi such a small nation 
can destroy il; Jt its high time Tor. the re - 
gimp to go back to the negotiation table to 
find a solution on-.- the basis- of - the 

* Bandaranaike-Chelvanayakain’ pact or 

the nrties which offered the- best chance 
in recent times to solve lhe crisis.; Noth- 
, ing other than a political solution Onn 
calm down ' the slluption and save.th®- 
nation from total destruction. : 


IN MIS recent book, THE ECONOMIES 
OF THE WE ST BANK AND GAZA 
STRII*. Or Fawzi Gharaibeh. Dean of 
the Faculty of Economics ami Adminis- 
trative Sciences tit the University of 
Jordan, offer* a i borough description 
of the economic si l nation in the occu- 
pied territories before and alter the Is- 
raeli occupation. 

Dr Gluirai hell's book is significant 
because of the author's highly objec- 
tive lane and his scholarly persev- 
erance and diligence. The author suc- 
cessfully avoids lhe pit fulls of oversell- 
l internalizing or of pussing gene rail ra- 
tions (hut do not amount to any con 
crete value. 

Its scholarly objective coni ri hut 
to the various fields of knowledge 
Dr Ciharibch's book, that hat 
chance oT giving our cause us 
any degree of credibility abroad. 

Dr. Glmruibeh’s latest study is . 
a ini lint ion of the pcifonmtncc 
economy of the West Bank and 
Strip since the Israeli occupation «»i 
two territories in I V ft 7 . 

Israel's claims, that rhe economies 
of the West Bunk and Gaza have radi- 
cally improved after the occupation are 
refuted in this recent book, and the 
fact that the occupied territories huve 
been most savagely exploited as a re- 
sult of (he occupation is upheld. Is- 
rael's talk about boosting Hie economy . 
of the occupied territories turns out to 
be thoroughly unfounded. 

The economic deterioration of the 
West Bank and Gaza dates. back to the 
year!948.The two territo/ies. Dr Gha- 
raibeh points oul, were Completely cut 
off front the niaj'or part of Palestine. 
The West Bank, for instance, lost mar- 
kets. sources of supply, access to sea 
outlets, a transportation network, n 
communications system, and some 
farm land, which was sliced away by 
the armistice line of 1 949. 

The economy of Gaza Strip suffered 
even to u greater degree which turned 
the city of Gaza Itseir from a highly 
prosperous commercial centre known 
throughout the Mediterranean basin to 
a city with crippled economy. Like the 
West Bank, the Gaza Strip was severed 
from the rest of Palestine, destroying 
in the process Us domestic trade links. 
To add to this problem, the Strip 
received dislocated Palestinian re- 
fugees in numbers for exceeding the 
indigenous population. 

The Israeli occupation of the West 
Baiikt and the Gaza Strip, arrirms Dr 
Gharaibeh. had" adverse effects on 
most/lecononiic activities’ of the two 
territories. ... 

Israel seeins to have embarked on a 
j , deliberate strategy aimed at depleting 
lithe occupied territories of their eco- 
jjnouilc vitality and turning t hern into 
dependant though crippled, satelHfes 
.tied to Israel's economy on an exploit- 
able basis. The number of workers em- 
,; ployed within the West Bank declined 
sharply since the early seventies - and 
The structure of employment has 
■chauged ■ with agriculture, giving >vay 
to services as the' most litiportom sec- 
tor,- y . •••■/ (1 ■ v • ; 

Dr (iharaibelTs latest' book, ' pu- 
blished recently in England, is an brig- 
I Inal and important contribution to it 
j ’ field and should promptly be translated 
Unto Arabic fdr the benefit of 6Ur HCho- 
ilarsand Ttiaders. * 
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'With the poor 
there is vitality ' 

The clear vision of a pioneer 
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Gutierrez: ‘l think (the church today) 
is closer to the Lord/ 

"I AM LESS THAN a parish priest, I am 
a deputy parish priest,” says Reverend 
Gustavo Gutierrez. But the 57-year-old 
Peruvian is more than a priest. He is one 
of the guiding lights in the widening 
Bphere or influenco shaped by liberation 
theology. 

Father Gutierrez believes in relating 
the Catholic church to the plight of the 
poor and ho explains his views in "Tlieol- 
, ogy of Liberation," first published in En- 
glish in 1970, and from which the name of 
liberation theology was derived. The book 
■is a "must" reading for those interested 
in understanding not only what is hap- 
pening within the church but also how, 
where and why it all came about. 

Since liberation theology emerged 17 
year* ago at the Latin American bishops’ 
gathering in Medellin, Colombia, Father 
Gutierrez has continued to advocate con- 
crete commitment by the church toward 
the poor. And for a year now, as deputy 
vicar in a neighborhood of Lima, Bain's 
capital, he has performed his pastoral du- 


ties among students and local communi- 
ties. 

With 26 years of experience as a priest, 
and almost as many as a professor at the 
Catholic University in Lima, Father Gu- 
tierrez has played a dual role— a not so 
common situation in the Latin American 
church: although he is a spokesman for 
the "new” church, he maintains dose 
links to his conservative superiors. From 
his parish in Lima, Father Gutierrez 
talked with Colombian journalist Daniel 
Samper. Here are excerpts: 

How do you compare the Latin 
American church at the time of the 
1968 Medellin meeting with the 
church today? 

That church was shaped by the Vatican 
H Council. There Was a strong desire for 
change in that church. Today, there is 
more maturity in the process and there is 
some resistance to the alternative chosen 
in Medellin because that option has al- 
ready become reality in some countries. 

Could it bo said that the church has 
gone backwards in the renovation 
path adopted in 1968? 

I don’t think so. History works in a very 
complex manner, but people tend to sim- 
plify. Medellin was very open because 
there were no experiences of pastoral 
work for renovation. But who said that 


; In Medellin, traditionalism 
S , and drugs replace solidarit 


>!f ! 4 K : 

Since the 1968 bishops’ gathering, the 

!. to. WorldPaper - Latin American church has never been 

« 1 1 ■ i. Tr V . T * ■? "j n the same again. And the situation has 

MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA— In the cul- worsened in Medellin where, according to 
rS» i j , azral richness of this second mosUmpor- • local church officials, "poverty is over- 
? : ; ■ i| , , tent Colombian city lies a paradox: the whelming, aggravated by high unemploy- 

H Cradle of Catholic liberalismis now acita- xnent and inequitable, distribution of ■ 

T:' ■ l^bfchuri^conservatism. goods and opportunities." 

■H ; b ry ®^ another facet of Medellin bedevils Thecountry’s manufacturing hub, Me- •• 
Sjj .i than one million: wide- -. dellin Has been hit hard bythe recession, / 

fcread poverty contrasts with the. exclu* . unemployment and organized crime. Its 
r.1«. j. 1 PV? Vi^alth of a fe* who thrive in a drug crimp rate is one of the highest in Colom- 

j f ■ .-V Wfijhat in many ways is unparalleled . bia and the unemployment rate (17.1 per : > 

'll 5 T-K ^ J ' i*' 4 . , ‘ cent) is four percentage points higher . 

fcn i .) Lp^wMedeUfn that the LatmAmer* than the national average. 

]?J] t vj Catholic Church was reborn through At thp time of the CELAM meeting, the 
ill "I , ; i < P e ^ ,a * on0 adopted. at thqCELAM number of crimes was abbpt 6,000 a year 

American Bishopk Conference) - among a noDulation then of ann nnn/rvv •. 


American Bishops Conference) * among a population then of 900,0QQ.Tb- ■ 
S-iJ ; hafr toJ968.. A new religious .day, with a population less than double 1 

Ffo >J the- that figure. crimes Imve increased three- ‘ 

gra \ v lc»gy sharpened the church’s . told, / ./ , f • ■ 

mil i? on^f^ the poor. - , . . ' , Medellin is the sotcalled Wall Street of 

^dllntfou^ Colomhia’smultbnilUon-dollwcinig traf- -.* 


1968 was a moment of euphoria and opti- 
mism? On the contrary, it was the year of 
the massacre inTlatelolco, Mexico (where 
police shot and killed several students 
during a huge protest rally); of grave cri- 
ses in Peru, Argentina, Brazil, Chile. It 
cannot be said that there was then a pro- 
gressive church and today there is a back- 
ward church. Many communities that 
emerged since 1968 are witnessing the 
Gospel, as it was with the sacrifice of 
Archbishop Oscar Romero, murdered in 
El Salvador (in 1980). I believe that the 
Latin American church is now going 
through its most deep and vital time in re- 
cent years. 

However, it has had to overcome 
difficult situations... 

No doubt about it. It is not a question of 
saying that everything is going fine. 
There is resistance, there have been diffi- 
culties, there is a search for paths that 
should deepen. But historical processes 
involve many uncertainties. Even now 
there are people who resist a preferential 
option for the poor. 

I do not deny the difficulties. But we 
have to avoid focusing on the irrelevant 
facts. All problems, including personal 
ones, are of minor concern. In some intel- 
lectual circles the situation of the Latin 
American church is looked at with pessi- 
mism. But when we take the perspective 


four years. And it was here that assassins 
plotted the killing of Colombian Justice 
Minister Rodrigo Lara Bonilla, who cam- 
paigned hard against drug trafficking. 

The killers were hired in Medellin and 
taken to Bogota, the country's capital, to 
carry out the assassination a year ago. 

Paradoxically, the archdiocese of Me- 
dellin is headed by Alfonso Cardinal Lo- 
pez Trujillo, a dedicated opponent of 
liberation theology. A product of the Vati- 
can’s conservative thinking, the cardinal 
was named CELAM’s secretary in 1972. 

From this position he has launched a 
quiet struggle against the progressive 
' church born 1? years ago in this city. . 

Lopez Trujillo, who was. appointed 
archbishop of Medellin in 1979 and card!- • 
nal in 1983, is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing figure of the traditional Latin 
American church. His rise from an ob- ‘ 

8cure bureaucrat of the local curia to a 
powerful international figure seems, 
however, tq have been stalled. Recently, 

When Pope John Paul D considered a new * 
archbishop for Bogota, the main archdio- 
cese, in the ; country, the cardihal fail^d to . ' ‘ 
become t)ie "chosen one" despite all pro- - " 

. diotions favoring Him; • j- ViLiii 

'•-SlWnA nHriVtufaS -i. 


of the poor, we see vitality. I think that th« 
church is going through a time of g 
tality and it is closer to the Lori 

The whole church is going throueh 
a transformation. How do you view 
the roles of Popes John XXIII and 
John Panin? nd 

I cannot live on nostalgia. It is a wrong 
way to approach problems.' Who can doubt 
the sanctity and the prophetic qualities of 
John XXIII? Today, however, there are 
also things of great worth. A short time 
ago, John Paul II visited Pferu and said 
some extraordinary words about the him. 
ger for bread and the hunger for God be- 
fore two million hungry people. 

John XXIII was a very important step 
(in the evolution of the church). He is per- 
haps the main figure of the church in this 
century. But we cannot say that then, yes; 
and now, no. We have to think with the 
head, not with the heart. 

Is liberation theology losing 
strength? 

We should not overestimate any theol- 
ogy. What is having its momentum is the 
liberation process of an oppressed people. 
We have to think that liberation theology 
has not only a social side but also a very 
deep spiritual perspective. In the end, lib 
eration is more important than theology. 

How far to go in dealing with a 
doctrine deemed dangerous? 
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'No evangelical excesses' 

Vatican limits the new The document was approved by almost all of the i 

iii tional bishops’ conferences or local chiu’ch hierarch i 

'\rrr\rHmn "tCi nln nil & C The Brazilian bishops, however, were the most critical 

CJtLUf Ull IV VI\J I UICJ the Vatican document ^ finall acc ted ^ 


ByFabloMorabito 

Spadai to WorldPaper 

VATICAN CITY— "It is necessary and indispensable to 
embrace the cause of the poor. . . not by political inspira- 
tion, but by evangelical inspiration, without class-strug- 
gle methods.” 

Thus, Pope John Paul H outlined his "personal” libera- 
tion theology during a trip to Peru in February. The poor, 
he said, must be liberated just like those who are Blaves 
to sin, but there must be no class struggle or violence, 
"which generates greater violence.” 

And at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on a stopover during 
his Canadian visit in September last year, the Pontiff 
told a crowd of fishermen of a peaceful way to economic 
redemption: promote cooperatives and reconciliation be- 
tween workers and employers, and form joint ownerships 
and associations. These arrangements would allow work- 
ers to have their voices heard in decisions that affect 
them and their families, he said. 

The Pope’s sympathy with the plight of the poor puts 
him in cleai* agreement with advocates of liberation the- 
ology, but there is 9harp disagreement over how to go 
about serving the interests of the underprivileged and 
the oppressed. Two incidents in the past year— one in- 
volving Brazilian theologian Leonardo Boff and the 
other the bishops of Peru— serve to illustrate the growing 
unease in the Vatican toward the new theology. 

Boff, a Franciscan friar, is regarded as one of the main 
exponents of liberation theology. Last September 7, he 
was "confronted’ ’ (to use the word of participants in a Vat- 
ican meeting) by Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger. A German 
theologian, Cardinal Ratzinger is prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, formerly the 
Holy Office. Centuries ago, this office was responsible for 
implementing the Inquisition and today its mission is to 
defend the orthodoxy of the faith. 

At issue at the Vatican meeting was BofFs book 


The poor, says the Pope, 
must be liberated 
just like those 
who are slaves of sin. 

But there must be no class 
struggle or violence. 


Church: Charisma and Power,” which, according to Rat- 
jroger, proposes— among other-things— "as the end not 
the Christian eschatology, but a certain revolutionary 
utopia foreign to the Church.” 

A few days before the Boff-Ratzinger meeting, the Sa- 
Congregation issued its first document on liberation 
tneology—a caaual coincidence, the cardinal said. The 
ocument recognized that conditions of life in Latin 
Africa are Without social justice and "military dicta- 
tor8f dps contemptuous of the elementary rights of man” 
22*8^ up a "sentiment of revolt.” But it also con- 
. *be class struggle approach arid’MarxiBt analy- 
^ 8 G 5 ^ a ^hi e ch a iiism8 m theological undertakings. 

__ talitanan arid atheist regimes, the document said, 
va seized power^hrqugh revolutionary means in the 
^ iTle °f liberation of the people.- One cannot ignore this 
th? ^ rne: under the pretense of bringing about 
■ fr0e ^ oni ) entire nations are kept in conditions of 
^ ^worthy of man.” The. liberation theologians 
Marxist analysis are accused of having 
JJwterious ideas for the faith” and of “perversion of the 
; ^“jstian message”;. ■ 



The document was approved by almost all of the na- 
tional bishops’ conferences or local chiu*ch hierarchies. 
The Brazilian bishops, however, were the most critical of 
the Vatican document. They finally accepted Rome’s 
position only after requesting, along with other South 
American bishops, a second document that dwelt more 
on the positive aspects ofliberation theology. Unlike the 
first, the new document was submitted to the bishops’ 
conferences before its scheduled public release. 

It is significant that the first, in ore critical, document 
contains no references to the names of the liberation the- 
ologians, nor are there precise references to currents of 
thought. This suggests that the Vatican does not want to 
create a split in the church by strongly accusing anyone 
in particular. It thus considers that these "Red” theolo- 
gians work in good faith and that not all liberation theo- 
logians advocate Marxist methods. 

The Vatican’s main fear is that certain extreme con- 
cepts within the liberation theology itself could become 


instruments for those seeking armed revolution. The 
"elucidations” issued by the Sacred Congregation calls 
BofFs theology “a doctrine deemed dangerous,” partly be- 
cause it has become so diffused. 

Even before discussions on the Boff case ended, the Pe- 
ruvian bishops were summoned to Rome for final ap- 
proval of one of their documents on liberation theology. 
Half of the bishops supported Father Gustavo Gutierrez 
of Peru— a leading spokesman for liberation theology— 
and the other half condemned him. The Pape then left the 
bishops alone to decide. They eventually agreed to con- 
demn liberation theology, but at the same time they ac- 
knowledged some of its positive aspects. 

Liberation theology will continue to preoccupy the 
Vatican in the coming months. For the rest of this year, 
the Pope will be meeting with Brazilian bishops who will 
come to Rome for their traditional visits. He will receive 
reports on the conditions of the Brazilian dioceses from 
the bishops, who will arrive in ten separate groups repre- 
senting geographical zoneB. In these consultations, the 
Pope is expected to outline the acceptable limits oflibera- 
tion theology. 

Fcibio Morabito writes for Rome’s '7 1 Messagero/' 
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' aver : ofliberation theology was not, how- 

Card- i° 1Ut€,i certain forms of it are not accepted. 
Qomfln emphasized how complex the phe- 

with a wide diversity of views, even among 
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Introducing Colliers Office Review, 
Winter 1985— the first comprehensive 
report comparing 26 major office markets 
ih the United States. Colliers' specially 
developed methodology helps corpora- 
tions and investors make decisions about 
property in the US. 

For real estate professionals. Colliers 
Office Review: 

• gives an overview of the national office 
market 

• compares and ranks cities around the 
country 

• forecasts vacancy rate trends 

• provides a 6-year historical review of 
mailrets 

• includes an Insightful description of 
market conditions from a local expert in 

. each city. 


Available for $100.00 U.S. from Colliers 
International Property Consultants, the 1 
largest federation of independent real 
estate firms in the world. 73 offices 
throughout Australia, Brunei, Canada, 
Hong Kong, Macau, Malaysia, Singapore, 
United Kingdom and United States of 
America. 

lb order or for more Information : 

Colliers USA 

10 Post Office Square Suite 590 
Boston, MA 02109 USA 
(617)423-2221 
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It's a matter of course 
in Arabic discourse 
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By David Touflc Mizrahi 

Associate Editor in the Middle East 

- ROVERBS ARE THE staple of any 

fTJ Arabic discourse, and they come in a 
§ variety that underscore the sensitivity 
viRffabs attach to the spoken or written word. 

These sayings go back to the glorious Arab 
days of the 1200s, or even before that, to Islam in 
the 7th century. That they have survived over 
the centuries is proof of their undying quality, 
and better still, their realism and validity in 
today’s living. 

Arabic proverbs relate mostly to nature and 
the desert, the camel, human behavior, god and 
religion, and life in general. In his booklet As 
the Arabs Say (1983, Sabbagh Management 
Corp), Isa Khalil Sabbagh writes: "All ancient 
civilizations laid particular emphasis on the 
spoken word, phrase or speech for gaining friends 
in time of peace, frightening enemies in time of 
war, and charting the course of life at all times.” 
Sabbagh, a former US diplomatic officer, has 
done translation work for King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia and US presidents John Kennedy and ■ 
Jimmy Carter. 

Desert living gets to be lonesome and boring 
and breeds apprehension because life is harsh. 
The only animal that the Arab sees around him 
is the camel. In fact, there are about 80 words for 
camel in the Arabic language. 

This humpy animal is no mean creature. It 
gets all the honor, particularly in these sayings: 
No one is greater to me than Allah and the... 

' camel and Advice, once upon a time, was worth a 
camel; no wit causes enmity 
There’s more to the camel than meets the bye. 
The camel limped because, of his lip cites the ' 
wrong cause for thp right condition. It recalls the 
story of^he man wjth abad lispwho applied for a 
. broadcaster’s job . Asked why he was rejected, he 
■ re S!i ed ' l isping: “Becaqth I deemed thothmall.” 

- Th Q Arabs are keen aboutibos^itality arid V. 

; chivalry. Td rather be well received than well fed, 

the saying goes. The trouble is that while they 
have perhaps the richest and the best proverbs in 
v ; the world, few follow their precepts. Examples 
i abound: S/Ultt iw realty destroy a mosque in order 

to build a m iharet? and Going foo far to either 
extreme is wrong; the best things are those which 
\ fall ip the middle. Or, Better the evil you know 

; : . ; : than the goodyou are getting to know Yet another 

. • : , ’ • q f a 

The Arabs basically are a very auspicious peo* 


Between the limp and the lisp 
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pie. Although some suspicions are sinful they 
nonetheless advise that one should beware the 
evil from the recipient of your charity A word of 
caution comes from the late King Faisal who, in 
his dealings with US officials, frequently re- 
marked: Your friend is he who tells you thtlndk 
not he who agrees with everything you say One 
current Arab leader who uses proverbs in his 
speeches is Manah Said Al-Otaiba, oil ministerof 
the United Arab Emirates. 

Respect for women and a measure of man’s 
worth are instilled among the nomads. The 
Prophet Mohammed told them: The best among 
you are those who are best to their womenftlk He 
added: Your faith is judged by your treatment of 
others. 

Destiny, however, has its own laws and one 
wonders why, after all, God in his infinite wisdom 
sometimes gives walnuts to the toothless and 
earrings to the ecuiess Such seeming contradic- 
tion also comes from The cobbler is barefoot m 
the weaver is naked. 

It would appear that the Arabs who lived un- 
der the sultans and the caliphs in olden times 
were no different from the Arabs who live linos' 
the generals and the colonels today. If yon w®**® 
country ruined, goes a saying, pray that UJw* m 
many chiefs Arabs also reckon that blindness s 
better than bad government And they warn ? 
When modesty becomes rare, disaster prevail* 

Sadly, there is even an Arab proverb for the 
civil war in Lebanon: My brother and 1 are 
against my cousin, my cousin and I against a 
stranger. 

David Tbufic Mizrahi is editor andptf 
the MidEast Report, a New Yorkrbased news 
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By Zhang Welmln 

Speciaf to WorldPaper 

HE CHINESE LIKE to season their food with 
Balt so much that they feel uncomfortable if there 
I is nothing salty on the dinner table. From this 
cuArary preference probably has come the Chinese 
saying Proverbs are the salt of language. 

Both in everyday convereation and in writing, the Chi- 
nese— the well-educated as well as the common folk— use 
proverbs every now and then to enhance the liveliness of 
their language and give it more expression. 

In the course of Chinese history, thousands of proverbs 
have emerged and they defy any serious attempt at enu- 
meration. Chinese dictionai*y compilers began preparing 
collections of proverbs hundreds of years ago, and the ear- 
liest editions that are still preserved were printed in the 
Song dynasty (960-1279 A.D.). 

Classical Chinese writing differed vastly from the lan- 
guage of the common people, and feudal-minded Chinese 
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_ , „„ is a gam is a loss 

Ww the old man lost his mare, who could have guessed it was a blessing 
jj^fcgufse? This Chinese quotation Is from a story in "Hiiainan 2," a 


a gam 

e, who could ha' 

,n,s tn ! nes © quotation Is from a srory m nu«wmn *■« «* 

Sn?ntete° f ****** ^ Prince Hualnan < 17 * 128 BC ) of the Han and 

The loss of his horse, so the story goes, prompted the old man to^ay: "This 
a good thing/- A few days later, the horse came back \yrth another 


:r n f°°K'the inci 
; ^se/'tesaicL = 

j : ban story illustrates the law of transformatipn of a contradiction: a 

' • Si ?!??■ upturn into a good thing and vice versa. According to Lao Zi (604- 
i TtoU^li 006 *he greatest Chinese philosophers and the founder of 
:! fortune and misfortune are interrelated. 
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The salt of language 
for Chinese adage 


looked down upon the folk proverbs. But after the over- 
throw of the feudal empire in 1911, a literary movement 
over the ensuing two decades popularized a writing style 
that preserved what is lively in the ancient language 
while retain ing the language of the common people. 

China’s most prominent contemporary writer, Lu Xun, 
and the late party chairman Mao Zedong were active in 
the movement, lb expound his philosophical views, Mao 
wrote essays using proverbs such as Failure is the mother 
of 'success, A fall in the pit, a gain in your wit and How can 
you catch the cubs without entering the tiger’s lair? 

Most Chinese proverbs consist of two sentences with an 
equal number of characters. When the sentences are not 
parallel, they often rhyme. All this makes the proverbs 
easy to remember and pleasant to hear. 

China has 800 million peasants and their frequently 
used proverbs naturally concern farming or rural life. 
From generation to generation, they sum up their farm- 
ing skills and meteorological observations in such prov- 
erbs as Heavy snow in winter heralds a bumper harvest 
year and If man delays cultivating the fields for a time, 
the fields will delay man for a year. Or, There is nothing 
special about raising a horse; you only have to feed it well 
at night 

After the founding of the People’s Republic i n 1949, 
folklorists collected a wide range of farmers' proverbs, 
conducted research on them and edited farming alma- 
nacs composed entirely of proverbs. Classical literature 
also provided a treasury of proverbs, most of which con- 
tained stories. One such story, which inspired the saying 
Quenching the thirst by looking at the plums, meaning to 
coraole oneself by using one’s imagination, comes from 
"New Social Anecdotes," a book written in the 5th A.D. 

The story goes like this: During the time of the Three 
Kingdoms (220-280 A.D.), a famous strategist, Cao Cao, 
was leading his army on a long march to the battlefront 
under a scorching sun. The soldiers were parched, but no 
water could be found. Cao Cao hit upon a clever idea and 
told his soldiers: "There’s a large grove of plum trees 
ahead, fully laden with plums. They are sour, but may 
quench your thirst.” The soldiers were reminded of the 
sour taste of plums and their mouths began to -water. This 
made them less thirsty. 

Many proverbs coined even 2,000 years 
ago are still on the lips of mod- 
ern Chinese, but some have faded, includ- 1 
ing one that says A staunch luoman never 
marries second husband. 

As China moves toward moderniza- 
tion, new proverbs are coming into 
vogue. Time is money and efficiency J 
is lifeblood is among the latest 
proverbs that more and more . 

Chinese are quoting today. 


Zhang Weimin is a staff 
reporter for China Features 
based in Beijing 



Making money out of time. 
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By Amu Chacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 


’or many, refuge is a city ghetto 


catastrophe 


You may not be able to 

Z Double Your 
II Intelligence 

...but you sure can appear twice as smart 
with these outstanding courses designed to 
aid your career and personal gmwth 


You'll naver forgot this cassette progratd 
(or anything else) once you've listened to 

MEMORY MADE EASY 

You can Increase your ability la reimmber by as much as 300%- 
400%. Hi |us( three hours, you can conquer (he hundreds ol facts 
emanating from meetings, films, books, talks, etc- Learn: 

• f Three basic principles of memoiy 

- TWA . . take advantage ol the acronym 

- The alphabet system lor recalling numbers 

■ - How to improve speechmaking, foke-tellino SRD85 

Special side benetils include an improvement #1554 ■ 33 

in concentration and organization of thinking, plus postage end handling 
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NON-MANIPULATIVE 
;■ SELLING 

: Phjsairfl is NOT a natural Iwictwiiol wSng. This 
txMM araptoys longstanding and respected lech- , 
Digues used In dntcal psychology, counsefrig, 

; nepowtirtfl. managemeni. aid marketing to over- 
• come, the unteatfiy, terttion-laden safes environ-: 

, . merit. If builds a iru'jt nilalionsliJp and a process 
ft* benefits buyer and seller ' '• 

? Hon^anqiutative SeSng works belter than the 
hard seflin creating new business, and it efso 
results Tn more repeat safes and referrals. II makes 
' people fed better about dealing with you . . . and 
Kafy* wuto tedl better about yauraeU end your 


phis postage and funding 


[ Special Discount Savings! 

SPEECH POWER 

CM you ever notice how some people always know the 
‘nghl thing to say in social and business situations? 
They’re popular .they 're humorous; people seek them 
out because they're m lo be with, too can command 
.• the same kind ol influence by learning how to create 
. icebreakers; hold your own in debate or conversation; 
employ humor skififuty; eliminate undesirable expres- 
sions from your speech. . 

599,95 Discount price tongs plus postage 
• : • '• f»4> Y QD • and handing 


SPEAKER’S INSTANT 
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Includes 1,400 sparing 
laughmakers filed on 4x6 ■ 
cards in S 7 subject areas. 
This is how the good ones 
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SulJd a belt or vocabulary for success in business 

THE BERGEN EVANS VOCABULARY PROGRAM 

There's a dallnhv correlation between success 1 in business and the sire of 
your vocabutaiy. Mwj need Hie right words to explain your thoughts, ideas, 
and concepts as your career progresses. This program provides them ... 

500 forceiut words In all. Listen lo (he correct usage and pronunciation, see 
the words in the wieVr manual as they become epiteded as part df your • 
vocabulary. ’ . ' 
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NEW DELHI— Slowly but relentlessly, sand dun'pT BfHeathar A. Peck 
deserts all over the world keep moving on Each iZOr Jneoai to WorldPaper 

gobble up more and more fertile land, leaving J25 P — . T “ “ 7T" 

with less and less good soil for growing food " NOUAKCHOTT, Mauritania -The beige and ocher 
These inexorable grains of sand, however am suds that each year devour more of this country’s dwin- 
cause of desertification, but only its agent Th - fling vegetation have done more to change the lives of 

cause is mans inability to manage the land ai^s w* desert nomads than 2,000 years of history- 
cultivates. ™ Plagued by drought and an increasingly hostile desert, 



can be made to expand faster, to stop and evenS burgeoning ghettos or shantytowns that fan out from ur- 
back. Tragically, they can also be created riirh tint ban centers, where they build homes of crate tm and rag 
middle of fertile regions-and this is what is LZZ ^ slowly relinquish ties to a lifestyle that has changed 
right now all over the world. ™ ^ little since its Christian-era beginnings. 

Because of intensive cultivation excessive u»rt K nown 83 ^dentarizatioivthifl process is one of the 
chemical fertilizers and other dubious agricultuJr H dramat ? c effects the encraaching desert has 
tices like deforestation-plus hostile weather-ta on this nation of 1.7 million. In ten years, Mauri- 

is faced with a monstrous crisis that may make LZ ^ve S one bein S two-thirds nomadic 

rent African one seem, if not insignificant, likeaS aitdone-lhiniBedentery to the exact opposite 

prelude to disasters The resulting urban explosion has hit hardest in 

•‘Currently, about 35 per cent of the world's lands* “ C . ho ^ Country ’ 9 1 ?. oder ? ***$ 
face is at risk and the livelihoods of the 850 mi ZZ ^ ,n l® 5 ? ° f 2 °’?°?’ “ ch f 

pie who live there are directly thi-eatened," sa^ ^Jas about 600,000 residents most of whom can be 

Mostafa K. Tblba, executive director of the UnitX ^ m 1 ! he f prawllng crowded & hettos ^at blanket 
tions Envii’onment Program. ihecity limits. ‘ 

Each year, some 21 million hectares become nearl,* Nfaistomed to a Me governed by the perpetual 
completely useless. Range lands, rain-fed cropMd ^ Ibr water and fresh pasture moat nomads lack the 

irrigated land equivalent to the combined areas of Nutt “ agr '“ ltur . al **“"■ •*“* “^ d ?W rt 
and South America-roughly 3.5 billion hecteres-m k " nl " an «*han setting. An efficient freefood d.stnbu- 

currently affected by desertification. South Asia,Chins. “ lnadVel ' tent dimncentive to 

the Sudano-Sahelian region, Southern Africa, Weslto T' K „, in. •• 


further north by remaining in a desert setting while pro- 
viding crude services for passing traffic. 

Lured by hopes of employment, the family moved to 
the capital city, where Mohamehd is looking for work as a 
chauffeur. His wife earns some money selling small bits 
of produce she buys wholesale, but the family relies heav- 
ily on the 50-kilogram sacks of free grain allotted them 
once every two months. 

Though Mohamehd and his family are in some ways 
better off than their neighbors, their situation and back- 
ground are considered typical of Nouakchott’s new no- 
madic settlers. Most leave the desert for secondary cities 
like Rosso and Kiffa, or opt for barren roadside communi- 
ties before eventually heading for Nouakchott. The 
result is a dramatic urban disequilibrium that keeps 
Nouakchott's population exploding while those of other 
cities decrease. 

The situation is complicated by Nouakchott's own par- 
ticular struggle against desertification. Turbulent winds 
slam tons of sand each year into the city, causing walls to 
collapse and roads to disappear. And yet it is precisely 
this menace of advancing dunes that allows a subtle but 


telling change in the desert Moors, as the Mauritanian 
nomads are called. 

At the northeastern edge of a massive U-shaped dune 
whose southern tip nudges the wallB of the presidential 
palace, part of a costly dune-stabilization project thrives 
juBt within reach of an impoverished ghetto community. 
It is one of the project’s oldest and most successful areas, 
where indigenous plants have miraculously reappeared 
among maturing trees. 

“You won’tfind any footprints or animal tracks around 
here,” said Mohammed Ould Abby, director of the project. 
"People are becoming sensitized. It’s a new relationship 
between Moors and nature.” 

Abby was referring to the traditional nomadic view of 
vegetation as a bothersome mosquito-breeder that is 
rarely valued beyond its utility for animals and cooking. 
And yet, despite a desperate need in the ghettos for fod- 
der— for donkeys and milk -producing goats— and fire- 
wood, Abby’s project and others like it are rarely 
disturbed by neighboring residents. 

This suggests that desert Moors are coming to appreci- 
ate the role trees and bushes play in dune-stabilization 
and soil-enrichment, Abby said. “It’s a new equilibrium 
and perfect proof that Moors can change.” 

Heather A. Peck is a freelance journalist living in Paris. 


and South America account for 80 per cent of the people 
affected. 


"It's not a bad life, but it is not a good life,” says Moha- 
mehd, 30, who lives with his wife and extended family in 


tv ’ , .. ., ,, ~ _ , JtWMoom wooden shack in one of the ghettos. They 

Ho\revei^ despite consitoable financial rmud 1JmloNouakchott from one of the many communities 

know-how, Australia, the United States and the W ltathave along Mauritania's only paved eaat- 

Union fdso face severe problems. Wind erosion .trig a ldOO-kiiometer stretch linking the capitaf 

nmZu! 0f C1 '°? la a ds *ilb other urban centers. There they were able to tempo- 

500,000 hectares of Soviet croplands are abantaded Tari ly offset the ahock of selling the herd they had graced 

year as a result. Even man agriculturally sophifiticatM — 

country like the United States,” says Lester Brows, 
ident of the Worldwatch Institute, "the loss of soil 
through erosion exceeds new soil formation on ever one- 
third of the cropland.” The soil once used in the US Mid 
west to grow corn now clogs the Mississippi waterways. 

The direct main cause of desertification everywhere^ 
the demand for fuel wood and land for cultivation As 
world population and affluence grow, farmers emy- 
where are under tremendous pressure to produce nwt£ 
food; Between 1950 and 1973, the world demand farfaw 
doubled. It is projected to double again by the year MDft 
"This unprecedented quadrupling in the worldf<xx», 
mand within 60 years is putting more pressure on jj®- 
of the world’s soil than it can sustain,” Brown ^ says. Antf 
a point, agriculture can no longer be sustained and 
land is abandoned.” 

Thus with croplands having P^UNGTHE SOUTHERN end of the Inde-Paki- 

plenish lost nutnen s, tradit.onaUgnc^tofl^ . h Wder is a desert with a difference. It ie the Great 
previously ecologica y stable P^mostcrowded deaertinthe world. It'haa a popu- 

population of 2.6 billion people, are breaking down fdimdenaty of 6! paopie per square kiiometer (the aver- 


(shaded area) Mauritania (shaded, area) 


there’s hope 
the Great Thar 

toUNGTHE SOUTHERN end of the Indo-Paki- 


that figure races to double itself. 

In the fnountain regions of Japan, in the Ar 
pal and China, farmers are forced to build ai 
terraces up the mountain slopes. But with pt 


About 850 million 
people are imperillei 

35% of world’s land 
■ surface is at risk 


gent of thefr forefathers’ skills, hastily built . . 
ten Jead to landslides. In the United States, 

;been spurred by the shift to large, heavy 

and the Lisa of ehlarged fields, which elimina . , 

boundary constraints. , oheituc#. 

; Mainly because of tlie illusion created oy 
induced bountiful harvests, the seriousneM __ 
fcification problem has not yet: been unde *. j 
result ,'verylittlehasbeen done. »» 

''Weare heading fin* a major catastrophe,^, ^ 
far. Karrar, head bf the UN Desertification 
situAtion is getting worse every year, beca 
m^ht8 atdnd J by and Watch the sand wash ; ; 


|«o there that barley, whs cultivated for. the first 
^ history, ; • •' - : .. 

wav. visitors from all oyer the world cotne to see an- 
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"Of course / ’/// sure, i read it in Business Week. 
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'lotlay, business isn't just niultil'ueeleJ. Il \ mt iltinaiionn 1. 

That's why todays last-paced exeat lives rely on Business 
Week International. 

From London to Los Angeles, Peoria to Paris, Business 
Week International pees beyond movie reporting the business 
news to analyzing the events behind it. 

Giving executives the kind ol insight into the world’s busi- 
ness climate that helps them act instead ot react. 

And giving advertisers the kind ol authoritative environ- 
ment where their message gets the attention it deserves. 

Business Week lute nun tonal. Readers and. advertisers 
look at it the same way. 

As a sure thing. 

BusinessWeek;^ 

TOE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 

NEW YORK 

! 

What a great choice... 

Tes... why not.. . give us a call 
and we will take you in royal 

comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 
or our luxurious Tristars to 38 
cities around the globe, with 
more than 100 flights a week, 
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so come,,, fly Alia.,. ^ 

you know you’re among friends vK ^ 

For more mforraMton pltais contact Alii .offii*, 
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idoyoudo 
50 enraged 
lephants? 

Clearing forest lands for agriculture 
a y be crucial for economic development 
i Malaysia, but try telling that to the 
m elephant Coming home to find 
kir habitat destroyed, the normally doc- 
'itlepkants have rampaged through 
fop/ontfe causing about US$1.1 million 

I damage in the Tuluk Intan district of 
Wii atone 

Vie problem, according to the environ- 
in tal group Sahabat Alam Malaysia, is 
iaiPtninsular Malaysia didn't follow the 
mpleofSri Lanka, which set up ,e corri - 
W for elephants to escape to another 
Mital without destroying agricultural 
ini 

So today Malaysia must launch expen- 
se programs to relocate about 60 ele- 
gants to the Taman Negara National 
kk. But even this may not work, giuen 
biontsia’s experience. In 1982, some 230 
krntran elephants, driven to a proposed 
letinnal park 60 kilometers away, broke 
tough an electric fence and headed 
km 

The Indonesian Parliament has one so- 
towi After elephants rampaged through 
bmira/i villages, it approved $660,000 

II Aire 20 trainers from Thailand and 
hrma, along with eight trained ele- 
jbuu-serving as models— to turn the 
tyured wild elephants into loggers and 
sWainer* 

Another idea in India is to use tame ele- 
t an,s to frighten the marauders away, 
fmrently, the elephant's legendary 
so strong that it reminds them 
relatives? traumatic capture and 
p sayn P 6r away to avoid the same fate 


M** like the rich 
for only US$36 

JjJ* international lifestyle was once 
to the very rich. But in to- 
g* winking world, more and more 
pfeare finding that they, too, can own 
JJWy in faraway lands, invest in for- 
markets, find exotic bargains 
cheaply . . . 

ijl?!!? ^ n ew market, 1 a newsletter 
' a ? ional Living” of Balti-. 
kkS> if 113118 s ^scribere, for' exam- 
ple g*^ art3un ^ tile - world from the . 
Er v* f6r US$1^00d-half . 
Ejfij f ^The techriiqueifl simple: = 
m iSS'L ■ t titoi a tound-Uve- 
SSS 8 *9*0 $: ticket agents, . 
SIjj! 8hpw/V’fbr.ft8 much as 70 



Preserving East 
— in the West 


His Royal Highness Prince Karim Aga 
Kahn IV believes modern architecture to- 
day fails to " reflect the Islamic spirit " 

So the Aga Khan recently donated 
US$9 million to Harvard University to ex- 
pand a program in Islamic architecture 
and. design that he started in 1979 with an 
$11. 6 million grant 

The Iranian Aga Khan, a 1968 gradu- 
ate of Harm'd, is considered a direct de- 


scendant of the Prophet Mohammed and 
is leader of 12 million lsmailian Moslems 
During a press conference, he decried 
the " rapid and ill-considered destruction 
of the architectural heritage of the Islamic 
world and its excessive reliance on West- 
ern styles, ideas, materials and solutions" 
The 10-year grant will allow Harvard 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT), both located in Cambridge 
Masp., to jointly offer the first master's de- 
gree in Design for Islamic Cultures avail- 
able in the West The grant will also be 
used to link the program with universities 
in the Moslem world 


Plus ehange } 
plus e’est la 
meme chose 

"You swim so far, only to die at the 
beach ...” 

This proverb summed up the mood last 
March 15 when Brazil's first civilian presi- 
dent in almost 21 years, Thncredo Neves, 
was recuperating from surgery for an in- 
testinal inflamation while nearby, vice ‘ 
president Jos6 Sarney— former chairman 
of the pro-militaiy party PDS—was tak- 
ing his place at the inauguration cere- 
mony in Brasilia. 

Neves had allowed Sarney's faction of 
the former ruling PDS party to choose the 
vice president in exchange for its support, 
which Neves badly needed to win a major- 
ity in the electoral college. 

And so the democratic need for consen- 
sus resulted in the "inauguration" of a 
man from the same military party that 
was decisively voted out of office only a few 
short weeks before. 

It is safe to say Brazilians hope that 
Neves, who had to undergo a second oper- 
ation five days later, will be able to report 
to his desk in the Dawn Palace before long 


Now, a computer 
in a credit card! 

"The check ia in the mail” may be an 
excuse of the past now that the “smart 
card” is here. Created in 3974 by French 
journalist Boland Moreno, the smart card 
is a credit card with a computer chip that 
automatically debits the buyer’s account 
and credits the merchant's. 

The "carte a memoire” is being used on 
an experimental basiain Blois, Lyons and 
Caen in France, as well as in Norway and 
Italy. Mastercard International and the 
French group Hbneywell-Bul! will also 
test-market the smart card in the US in 
July. 


“Undercurrents 

Could lifile Ciskei be apartheid 9 s Trojan horse? 


k? how- to stay , iii a 
^lahoM in ttti* heart of Puri* for 

lia'. n ' 1 W a aohdominium pn 


? w i.doWed baroness of- ! 

.Preyed [tb.reht'her 
CoaBtTor 

for aUS. 


as' : 
■ ‘ m jr^ i 
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Could the black “homelands” of South Africa, 
considered the essence of apartheid) grow to be- | 
come a Trojan horse that ultimately destroys the 
racist system that created St? . 

British journalist John Blundell raises the ques- 
fo April issue of the XJShased libertarian ' 

4 magazine Reason, contending that Pretoria is 

worried that free-market refonnain Ciskei and the ; 
3 *tsSf other homelands will lure. investment away from 

South Africa--forcing Pretoria to ehd its separO- ^ 

^ Hat policies. . 

rjiSfl *rhis position is apsurd,” responds Ken Zinn of the - 

» Washington Office on Africa. "Its premise is that the bah- : 

tuatands (homelands) are independent, which haabeen re- 
jected by every country In the world. They are barrep ■! - 
dumping grounds headed by puppet regimes that deceive 
85 percent of their budgets froih the South African gov- ,• I 
Sejm! } ‘ ernment.” t *■ f . • 

I m I Blundell argues that Ciskei, with ito deregulation of : i 

rS *J j . business, private property ownership by blacks ^nd elim- 1 

f j / ination of corporate income ta^, c<jihld , ‘foUow in the 

. Fgjg j f footsteps of tiny but prosperous Hong Kong " which Pre- 

A ^ i toria dichi*t anticipate when it granted the area IndepOn- : . 

. . ..deuce. 

\\&* .S . l * "Ciskei is a model of totalitarian repression'* says Zinn,^ 

’>1.. J l&M y. Wiffi r who oalls Blundell’s yiew^even mote reactionary than the 
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Celebrated in both Enst and West, 
Allied victory over Nazi Germany 
ended World War II in Europe 40 
years ago. For the Soviet Union, 


which lost 20 million people— more 
than the casualties of the ot her Allied 
powers, a significant date is April 30, 
1945, A Soviet war veteran tells why. 


April 1985 WorldPaper Page 15 

m Snow, Jte. 





By Vasily Morozov 

Special to WorldPaper 


Dumping the vanquished 
oruj/ny's banners in front of 
Lanin 's tomb. 


WorldMarJcetPlaiCQ 


MOSCOW— The day after Nazi Germany 
attucked the USSR in June 1941, 1 was 
graduating from the Moscow Institute of 
Railroud Engineering and, like thou- 
sands of my cou ntrymen, was drafted into 
the Red Army. My life changed abruptly. 

The fol low i ng month , I was sent to Len- 
ingrad. the city named after the founder 
of the Soviet state and Communist Party. 
Scone uf t ho 1917 October Revolution that 
created the Soviet stale, Leningrad was 
blockaded by the Gorman forces for 900 
days. But no German soldier ever set foot 
on the streets of I a* n mgr ad. The invaders 
were smashed outside the oily. 

R was not, however, outside Leningrad 
buL outside Moscow that I had my bap- 
tism of fire. I was one of those involved in 
the sweeping Soviet counteroffensive 
that eventually halted the Nazi "light- 


ning war” and demolished the myth of in* 
vincibility of the German army. 

Even in the most difficult times, we be- 
lieved in our victory and we were ready In 
fight for it to tfie finish. This was .shown, 
for instance, by the 28 officers and men 
who resisted an attack by 50 German 
tanks in a sector outside Moscow. Nearly 
all of them died fighting. 

This episode inspired the motto of the 
defenders: "Russia is great, but there’s no 
place to retreat. There's Moscow behind!” 

Even when the Germans were already 
close to Moscow, a traditional parade took 
place in Red Square to mark the 24th an- 
niversary of the October Revolution. Jo- 
seph Stalin, the supreme commander, 
saluted the military units, many of which 
went straight to battle from the parade 
grounds. 

People on the home front were in need 
of many things themselves, but they 
found it possible to send presents, like 


wiii'in dot hos oi- tobacco, to the foii;. 

moil. A, , i, t,,,„wi,l t movement 

Ui rinse mrn.vy fur Lilt- Red Armv.imr" I 
Soviet nrmed lorces were known the ^ 
pollutions totalling about 100hi]|i„ nr ' 
bias went into the making of nJtJ 
aircraft and warships. 

The day finally came when all So-.- 
territory had been cleared of the 
On April 30 1945. Soviet troops hnitj 
the Banner of victory over the Reich*- 
m Berlin, where 10 days later ifo r*,- 
mans signed the instrument of un«r- 
tional surrender. 

In those first days of peace, somethir 
made me even more cheerful: I wasone^ 
those chosen to participate in the net J 
parade in Moscow. The high point ,f|N * 
occasion came when 200 frontline nur, 
stepped out of the general formation. T- 
the rolling of drums they dumped N jl 
banners and standards at the foot or 
Lenin's tomb. 

Forty years have since passed. 1 m,. 
have four grandchildren. Each of us nm-. 
do something useful for theeauscofpw* 
so that they and all other children M 
never have to experience the liono»>- 
war. 

Vasily Morozov, a Soviet army cnlonci.' 
the war, is a m Hilary historian rnlnm.- 
of the USSR State Prize. 



YOU CAK PREVENT WWW 
Baa World Citizen) 

Semi |ur Wield Ctli/cn Gauy Davis' new. 
wcitinq, scholarly book WORLD GOV- 
ERNMENT. READY OR NOT! Over 400 
pages lully mdwed Only US $1695 posl 
age paid. (For air mail add US$ 6 . 00 .) 
Checks payable to Juniper Ledge Publish 
ing Co.. P 0 B 381 . Sorrenlo. ME 04677 . 
USA. 


CALIFORNIA INVESTMENTS 
LAND, BUILDINGS, LEASEBACKS 
from tlO,OOO.flH i- 
The Crown Nc?W|>oft Group Lid, liic. 
4J41 Birth St., Suite 213 
Newport Bench. Calif. 

U-S.A. 02560 

(714J 756-19 777TLX: 650 178 4390 


WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send age, occupation, 
interc-sLa and photo. Femina, Box 1021 WP, 
Hanokaa, Huwnii 9G727 


Harvard 
this summer 


H arvard Summer School, 
the nation's oldest summer 
session, offers open enrollment 
in nearly 250 day and evening 
courses and pre-professional 
programs in more than 40 liberal 
arts fields. The diverse curricu- 
lum includes courses appropriate 
for fulfilling undergraduate and 
graduate college degree require- 
ments, as well as programs 
designed forcjreer and pro- 
fessional development. The inter- 
national student body has access 
to the University's outstanding 
libraries, museums, athletic facil- 
ities, and cultural activities, 
with the additional benefits of 
Cambridge ami nearby Boston. 
Housing is available in Harvard's 
historic resiliences. 

Offerings include intensive 


foreign language courses, 
pre-medical, pre-law, business 
and computer science courses, 
and graduate-level courses in 
education and management. We 
feature a college-level program 
lor secondary school juniors 
and seniors, a health professions 
program, a Ukrainian Institute, 
the Dance Center, plus programs 
in drama, writing, and English 
as a Second Language. 

For further information return 
the coupon below or call: 

1617) 495-2921; (617) 495-2494 
(24 -hour catalogue request line). 

Academic Calendar: 

June 24 -August lo. 1985 

SP Harvard University 

^ Summer School 


I'liMse send a Harvard Summer School catalogue and application for: 
n AMs .iini howicr* El Sci oraiary School Studwiis Program 
LI English .n .1 Snood l .mgu.igi- 0 1 Irnllh Professions Program 
□ pramli [11 Voting ID ll.incf Cenlt-r 
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Street 
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For Sale 

SURPLUS PLANTS 
OXYGEN-NITROGEN* 

' ARGON 

iTon per day (30 Meter) 

5 Ton per day (150 Meter) 
25 Ton per day (750 Meter) 
75 Ton per day (2250 Meterji 
Modern liquid 
Excellent condition 
LOW PRICES 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 
Nicolai, JoffeCorp. DeptWP, 
9171 Wilshire, Beverly Hills, 
California 90210, USA, 

Telex 67 - 4638 . 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondence. 
Detai la free! Hermea-Vorlog. Box L1Q66Q/K, 
Berlin U, Weal Germany. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friends. Let us introduce you to an Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japnn, 
Box 1027-WP, Orangovale, CA 96662 
USA. 


BANKING & INVESTMENT^.-- ; 
tatives wanted. Good wmoiism-J;' i 
WP, 73 New Bond Street, InnAm ft; \ 
England. 


JOB HUNTING7 

Professionals do you want to work in 
the USA? People from 67 countries 
use our job search service. Write for in- 
formation and an inlraduction form. 
FAMII 

2730 San Pedro filE, Suite H 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87110 USA 

For air mail response, please send 3 in- 
ternational reply coupons, available a! 
your post office. 


Legal advice from U.S. Attcintf 
with offices In Malaysia, London aid 
New York. 

II you are involved in commodfep 
cash or futures, or in buying. tfs) . 
starting or merging a busin&sv, tiered 
of the parties is a non-re$W in 
country, I can help you. 

Contact M. Foraley, 185 Colunto 
Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. JJLJJ* I 
Tel: (718) 624-5105, Tlx: 221 500 A& j 


SELL TO AMERICA 

The dollar is strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best flme to export to the U.S. Is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly with In- 
formation about your products. The secret is to use the 
new WORLD trade DATA SYSTEM which mokes It possi- 
ble to accurately pln-pofnt potential customers. 

Contact us for free Information on how you can best take 
advantage of the American Import possibilities. ~ 


WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEMS. INC. 

-1X4 u J 6L: W5«-7833 j TLX: 350607 
241 Northern Avenue, Boston. M A 02 210, U.S.A. Wo,ld 

— 1 1 ■ _ I, ’ Trade Information 



LEARN ENGLISH IN THE USA 

with 

The Experiment in International Living 
The world s oldest educational exchange 
organization 
Intensive English Programs in 
VERMONT - FLORIDA - CALIFORNIA 

Homestays in American families 
JL Write for our free catalog) 


International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC WOW 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available loA 
nationally and internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ANOCHK# * 
ACCEPTED. j 

Private membatshlpavaJlable- 

This award-winning service 

featured as thetop&^e^ 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEVp^ 

coming years with Divejsi 

Companies Trust SHARE 

WINNERS of the Coming 

DIVERSIFIED COMPAQ 

TRUST, fUSAi 

SHARE Units ol USSLlX 

5.000/10, 000 (Also lavaibW- 

SFRS, DM. YEN, £ /STL 
Backed by multi-diw R '" 

trading activities. 

Crude-Oil. Dutch Flowers 

taxft^e dividend^ . 

18 PERCENT per ' 

Payable anywhere anJDi • 

St., sr*\ 

S3B38«*j 

Sex: 41332 


THE STORY OF THE Vietnamese boat people, a saga of 
persecution, piracy and survival, deserves to be twice- 
told and brought up to date. 

It was exactly ten years ago, after the Communist 
march on Saigon in April 1975, that the first, over- 
crowded junks wallowed through the South China Sea 
filled with those fleeing the new regime. Since then, 
roughly 600,000 Vietnamese hove chosen this route to 
safely ancl sanctuary, and earned the proud, if perilous, 
Intel of’boat people.” 

And they still sail as before. But there are important 
newelementstothe story. Last year, for instance, was the 
first year that the number leaving with the approval of 
lhe government of Vietnam under what officials call "or- 
derly departure programs" exceeded those taking their 
lives in their hands and fleeing illegally. There were 
JO.OOO "ODPV’ against 20,000 boat people. 1984 also 
m.irkwl a big drop in the incidence of piracy. Until last 
jur, fully 75 percent of the boat people were victimized 
lie Thai, Cambodian or Malay pirates. That figure has 
dropped to 50 percent. 

These statistical shifts are a function of deeper and 
more significant social ones, according to those in the 
field with the most "hands-on"experience. 

"There is a distinct switch from those who were leav- 
ing largely for political reasons, fearing persecution, to 
those whose motivation is economic, because they think 
thegrass might be greener," says a well-informed official 
working in Malaysia, the country where most of the boat 
people initially arrive. "Because of this, the host coun- 
’riea that have been accepting and resettling the Viet- 
namese are less sympathetic or willing to do so." 

The speaker, a man with major responsibility for refu- 
gee relief and resettlement tliroughout Southeast Asia 
is, as i a representative of one of the key recipient nations, 
unwilling to be identified. His office accoutrements in 
Kuala Lumpur are symptomatic of the sensitivities of 
the situation. 

On the wall are the predictable charts, graphs and pho* 
trgraphs that record the ebb and fiow of refugees on. the 
jungled island of Pulua Bidong off the east coast of Ma- 
y**? 1 to® first bare sanctuary for most of the boat peo- 
ple. There are also two handsome, scale-model junks, 
carefully crafted by grateful refugees with time on them 
bands duiing their wait of months and sometimes years 
w interviews and eventual resettlement. 

Alongside these mementoes is a charred piece of wood 
its own story to tell. It is part of the waterline of one 
| the junks found on a beach near the island, timbered 
iimony to the sad period in the late 1970’s when the 
Swernment of Malaysia was forcing the Vietnamese 
ckout to sea to fend for themselves with the pirates. 



Another breed of refugees? 


"The boat people learned fast,” our nameless friend ex- 
plains. "The word got back that the authorities were do- 
ing this. So as they approached shore for the first time, 
they set fire to their junks so there would be nothing left, 
for the police to push them back to sea in.” 

This official, like many of his colleagues, admits to a 
new dilemma with the boat people of today. It revolves 
around how todistinguish a bona fide refugee, defined by 
the international relief community as "one with a well- 
founded fear of being persecuted for reasons of race, reli- 
gion, nationality, membership of a particular social 
group or political opinion," from those fleeing for eco- 
nomic reasons. 

"To the beginning, we all thought it would be a finite 
problem as with the refugees in Eastern Europe in the 
late 1950’s and 60’s after the events in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia," he recalls. "Now we see if we handle 
all who want it, we might not be finished until all of Indo- 
china is resettled, because life there is tough and unfor- 
giving 

"There’s quite a jungle telegraph at work. Just as the 
refugees learned to dodge the pirates by sailing less di- 
rect routes to Malaysia and avoiding the offshore gas 
flares that they first used aB beacons, so they seem to 
have learned how well some of the first boat people have 


done in their now lands. That’s our dilemma. People are 
going to do what they always have done— try to go where 
the money is.” 

Its clear that the profile of the average Vietnamese 
refugee has changed distinctly over time. The first were 
highly educated and highly motivated, befitting those 
fleeing Tor political reasons after a revolution. Many had 
English language skills. They have generally adapted 
well to their new lands. But the latter have not. Gener- 
ally younger and less educated than the originals, one 
nut of three recent refugees to Australia, lor instance, is 
unemployed compared to a national average of nine per- 
cent. 

This trend has made host countries much more reluc- 
tant to accept the new refugees. 

There are only four nations that remain actively in re- 
settle nu i nl Inday: Australia, the US, France and Can- 
ada. Australia has been the most receptive, measured in 
per capita terms. The 90,000 Indochinese that have been 
resettled there spell one lo every 100 Australians. By con- 
trast, the. 7110,000 Indue tunes'* resettled in the US mean 
a per capita ratio ofhllfiO. 

Some of the snmc motivat ional and demographic 
changes uvident in tin; boat people are reflected in the 
Cambodian and Laotian refugees who are filling the bor- 
der camps in Thailand now as well. 

Those from Cambodia have come in periodic waves 
since the liret desperate days of the Khmer Rouge take- 
over. But today most of the 200,000-odd in the border 
camps are mounting on active resistance against the 
Vietnamese-controlled government, and using Thailand 
as a sanctuary for their fight. 

There has been a parallel, if for smaller, surge of fresh 
refugees from Laos, moat of them rice farmers and tribes- 
men fleeing that country’s desperate economic condi- 
tions. What was a trickle of 4,000 Luotian refugees in 
1983 grew to 14,000 last year. 

The government of Thai! and is making it difficult for 
them, and is known to have pushed some of the refugees 
back across the Mekong River. The United Nations High 
Commission on Refugees, the senior international relief 
agency, has made tacit admission of this by providing 
small subsidies to some of the border villages in Laos to 
help them accept the refugees being pushed back. 

So it is that ten years after the Vietnamese boat people 
firatcaptured the attention and conscience of much of the 
world, the situation has become much more subtle and 
complex. The tireless and successful efforts of govern- 
ment officials and private organizations to provide care, 
feeding and resettlement of the first floods of political ref- 
ugees from Indochina have encouraged new economi- 
cally-motivated ones— and a new moral dilemma. 


Letters 


■ v- 

• Boston, MA aam/VStfi 


why some advertisers might hesitate to 
advertise there. I don't think the same sit- 
uation applies to us." 

There are a number of ways I could re- 
spond to this remarkable statement, but 
fundamentally it is not true that ours is a 
Unification Church paper. We are owned 
by News World Communications Inc. as is 


fcMo«ll,p a p w 

£«aS5S£B3S 

licatinn ¥ yun S Moon and the Uni- 

(Pebr “ ai ' y 1986 i9sue)l 
ough an j . . 1 m - v fo being thor- 
ijT basically fair. 

Jjowever, Oiat Keegan could 

F, iii„etw h vf New J ork Cit y Tribu ™- 

Wed mo t he cou ^ have at least ai- 
inade akn ? re8 P°nd to the comments 
Ti ^Edi^° c U1 ’. *? aper ky Washington 
quoted ao 0 f Hempstone, who vvas 
N^YorkTVu 1 ^ " Y ? u can ’ t compare the 
a bnificaH w ftb us because that is 

^edhv m° n l urc ^ newspaper. It is 
editor in n n, 6 l ra tbe church and its 
18 a member of the dmreh. ! can see 


■„ WoridPaner 





the Washington Times. That fact makes 
both papers more independent legally 
and financially from their Unification 
Church founders than the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor is from its church. 

—Robert J. Morton 
Editor 

New York City Tribune 


When sideline fails 

The "underground economy” of Lima, 
Peru, as discussed in an interesting ar- 
ticle by Carlos Rangel (January 1985 is- 
sue), has its parallel in the Philippines. 

Of all public servants in the Philip- 
pines, school teachers are the most over- 
worked and underpaid.To augment their 
marginal paychecks, many have resorted 
to selling, between classes and during cof- 
fee breaks, anything from homemade 
candies and fake name-brand jeans to ap- 
pliances and insurance. If this fails, they 
pack up and leave home to work as cham- 
bermaids and bus drivers in Saudi Ara- 
bia and God knows where else. 

— Maria FeParco 
Cavite City, Philippines 


Uniting with words 

In this world, where there are bajriers. 
frontiers and separations of all kinds, 
finding a publication like WorldPhper is 
something magnificent. It is a medium 
that tries to unite its readers by means of 
its words, an international publication 
that bridges the barriers of language and 
space. I would hope that with the passing 
of time the number of host publications 
will giow tliroughout the nations of the 
world so that no one will be deprived of 
reading WorldPaper. 

—Adrian Victor Peifumo 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


I am writing to compliment Worl 
per, which T had occasion to read na a 
plement to The Nation newspaper du 
a recent trip to Thailand. It was a 
pleasure to read WorldPlaper’s highly 
stantive and well-written articles. 

—Michael Uj 
W orld Education 
Boston, Massachu 
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Its a shame when distance cuts you off from the folks you were 
■ , onCQ cjose tg. But It doesn’t have to. A simple phone call to the folks 
, you m ss in me States helps keep you close. SurprialngiV cIose, even 
: though you’re far apart. ^ ■. 
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Dollar mixed: 
gold firms before 
slipping back 

LONDON ( AP) — The US dollar showed a mixed perfor- 
mance against major currencies in early European trad- 
ing Wednesday. Gold prices opened firmer, but then slip- 
ped back. 

Dealers said the dollar's performance reflected mixed 
US economic data released recently. 

Housing starts were 1 0 per cent higher than expected 
yesterday, but that was balanced by industrial production 
which fell below expectations, commented one Frankfurt 
dealer. 

So the market is still looking for more definitive Indi- 
cations of what the US economy is doing. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before it begins in Eu- 
rope, the dollar fell to close at 248.50 Yen, it's lowest 
December, and down from Tuesday's close 
of 249.70. The dollar has plunged by more than 12 Yen 
since mid-March. 

In later European trading, the dollar was quoted at 
249.60 Yen. 

The dollar eased against the British pound which cost 
$1.2817 In early trading, more expensive than 1.2752 
late Tuesday. 

At midmorning Wednesday the dollar was quoted 
against other key currencies compared with late rates 
Tuesday: 

— 3.0265 West German marks, up from 3.0115 

— 2.5225 Swiss Francs up from 2.5005 

— 9.2300 French Francs- up from 9.1950 

— 1,918.50 Italian Lire, down from 1,925.50 

— 3.4155 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.4075 

— 1.3580 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3597. 

. Gold opened in London. .at $330.20 bid. a troy ounce, 
lip from 326,25 late Tuesday, but dropped later In busy 
trading. London's five major bullion houses set the mid- 
morning fixing at $327. 

In Zurich, gold opened at $330.70 bid but fell back by 
.midmorning to levels close to the late Tuesday bid of 
327.50. 

Gold closed In Hong Kong at $329.35 bid, down 
$3.52 from Tuesday's close. 

Silver was quoted In London at $6.55 bid an ounce,, 
down from 6.585 late Tuesday. 


LONDON (AP) — Late gold 1 
prices (in US dollars per troy 
ounce) on Wednesday, ** 
April, 1985: 


Foreign Currency 


Wed 

3.1422 

9.600 

254.90 


Thurs 

3.0790 

9.4000 

253.90 


Fr! 

3.0745 

9.3675 

251.00 


Mon 

3.0230 

9.2400 

249.70 


Tucs 
3.0125 
9. 1950 
249.15 



London 

Paris 

Frankfurt 

Zurich 


327.50 bid 
329.23 fixed 
327.41 fixed 
327.75 bid 


Hongkong 329.35 bid 


Days ' 
Markets 

London . 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Friday 

329.90 

330.60 

332.01 


Monday Wednesday, 
326.750 330.50 
327.80 330.90 

330.50 332.87 


London 


Zorich 


;Hmi Kong 


°M against $ 


FF against $ 


Yen against $ 


Wed. Tbur. FrJ. Mon Tues 



Tiies 







What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


Tuesday 16 April, 1985 


Currency 

Period 


9-M ' 

12 M . 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


US $ DM 


8 5/8 
8,11/16 

8 3/4 ■ 

9 

9 5/16 

9 11/16 

10 5/8 
111/8 
n 3/8 
115/8 


5 3/16 
5 5/16 
57/16 


10 11/16 5 1/2 


5 11/16 10 5/16 5 3/16 6 3/4 

5 5 3/4 • IP 3/8 ■ ; 5;5/16 6 3/4 

5 13/16 10:1/2 5 7/16 • 6 13/ 

5 15/16 10 11/16 5 1/2 : 6 13/ 

6 1/16 . 10 7/8 5 1/2 6 7/8 

5 6 1/8. 11 3/16.5 7/16 6,7/8 

' 6 5/8 " ' -r •• — • - 

6 15/16/ — ~ 

7-1/8 ' 1 : • 

. ' 7 I7.4;-. •• ; ' . — ■ 

Source: Finance and Credit 1 Corpiorati oh 


10 7/8 

11 3/16 


5 1/2 
5 7/16 


D FIs Yen 

6 3/4 6 '; 

6 3/4 / 6 1/ 

6 13/16 6 3/ 

6 13/16 6 1/ 

67/8 61/ 

6,7/8 6 1/ 


Storlirig 
Pound * 

13 7/8 
13 5/8 
13 3/8' 
12 1/2 
12 1/4 
12 1/8 
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• SUPPLY OF 10,000 gallons of yellow and black paints for 
painting the road pavements for the Amman Municipality. 
Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 20. Clos- 
ing date: 29 April, 1985. 

• S^ PP £ V 9 F f.® Million plastic bags for the Amman Muulci- 

f 5n rn. ^ dacu ?“ n . ts «* available upon payment of JD 
120. Closing date: 29 April, 1985. 

• BUILDING OF cement shoulders and concrete pavements In 
different areas for the Amman Municipality. Tender do- 

2 S^pHl "*1*9 8 5* 8b e UP ° n paymenl of ■**> 80. Closing date: 

° F a aub ' baae ro " d for tie Amman Munl- 

n?a!i ly Vi Te . Ilder J docu ™ ent5 are available upon payment of 
JD80. Closing date: 22 April, 1985. 7 

fh« C< A NSTR °F concretc walls In different areas for 
™« Amman Teodcr documents are available 

upon payment of JD 80. Closing date: 22 April, 1985. 

Anf^ C M A T I ? N ii^ N P.f dd,l,0D * 1 construction works for the 
C pa,,ly Ubrary building. Tender documents are 
ava g UabIc upon payment of JD 5. Closing date: 22 April* 

?i-?Hf PLYi INSTALLATION and maintenance of a back up 

r P C n C %f"^ flt0 , r U . n11 "i S * l,a ‘ b Industrial city for the Arab 

dM.Im^f!oS, em C fi S kf nd P harm *«oullcal Industries. Tender 
documents are available upon payment off- JD 20. 

?tn^ N f IR i JCn0N £ NI 2 m " ln t0“ an M of Ministry of Supply 
stores In Amman. lender documents are available uood 
payment of JD 5. Closing date: 28 April, 1985. P 

• INSTRUCTION OF infrastructure for the national camp 
at Aqaba south beach for the Aqaba Region Authority. Tender 

date™? AprH, T985 ble UPOn payn “ nt of JD Z5 ^ Closing 

• CONSTRUCTION OF Hashmla road for the Ma'an hoy- 
J r ™ r ®* e works department. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of JD 15. Closing date: 22 April, 1985. 

* r^? t H? rRLJ 5 :T l ON OF ceme[l1 culverts for the Ma'an gov- 
. cr norate works department. Tender documents arc available 
upon payment of JD 10. Closing dole: 22 Aprll"l985. 

^ ro £ S I BU F I0N 0F * s P h « 11 roads in the Mn'nn goremor. 

Q o's/n^d a te f °22 ITprU,* 8 5 ! " * U|1 °” of JD ">■ 

payment of JDS. Closing dale: 29 April’ 1985? * P 
• SUPPLY OF polyester lines for the Jordan Fertilizer 7 n d..«_ 

Bpon pa ' vmenl 


Si '&&& ^'saga. 

3S&' ' 

-S’jssi*4!is i ^iiEssay ft - , 
.«esr*5!2s. 

Mf- iuitl"- ■ ' 


Unmatched effectiveness tnadvertislne abroad 



^ . international Economy Monthly' 

' keeps you informed : 
on Turkey and promotes 
you internationally 


Ttk» i U mo j-nii i, * • 


Jordanisation: Two 
birds one stone 


Gulf oil flow sets a new pattern 


middle east 


Continued from page 1 

ONE GOAL of Jordanisation was 
to provide to local investors an 
opportunity to participate in the 
most stable and profitable seg- 
ment of the country's private 
sector. By doing so. the authori- 
ties would have been able to kill 
two birds with one stone. 

— Create even more interest in 
the stock exchange which is now 
in a very weak situation: 

— Strengthen the capital base of 
the banking sector. 

But how? Let’s take the cose of 
a foreign bank with a capital of 
JD 3 million. All the equity is 
foreign. In order to Jordanise or 
what amounts to give control (at 
least 5 I per cent) to local inves- 
tors. the foreign bank would 
need to issue to the Jordanian 
public an extra JD 3.1 million 
worth of shares to reach a tola! 
capital of JD 6.1 million. 
Another way for foreigners to 
avoid raising the capital could be 
to sell part of their holdings and 
retain a maximum of JD 2.45 
million on a paid-up capital of 
let’s say JD 5 million. 

The combined effect of Jorda- 
nisalion on all the foreign banks 
(assuming their acceptance of 
the new rule) would have been to 
add somewhere between JD I 5 to 
JD 25 million in capital to the 
banking system. In turn, this ex- 
tra capital might have added a 
maximum of about JD 250 mill- 
ton in funds available for loans 
and investments by the banks or 
20 per cent of the current loan 
portfolio of the country’s whole 
banking system. This, again, is 
based on the current perfor- 
mance of the banking sector. 

'* : #- 

At first glance, that situation 
could have benefited many enter- 
prises In bad need to restructure 1 
their balance sheet at a time or 
sharp economic slqwdown. It , 
would also add liquidity to the 

f y ? en J . an , d “ore ■ cushions | 
against bad loans. In short, Jor- , 
damnation was very appealing in- | 
deed and no wonder why so < 

friM 7 Th ff l Cl l ,S su PP°rt* d t&e i 
idea. That however, was oo I 


paper In practice, the prospects 
looked a bit different. 

i Two sides to a coin 

! _ First, in must other countries 
■ in the area which applied a sys- 
: tem similar to Jordanisation 
, ,here were very few locally con- 
I trolled banks or were either mar- 
ginal on the markets or didn't 
i have the capital strength to coin- 
r P 616 against foreign banks. That 
is not the case in Jordan where 
locally-controlled or incorpo- 
rated banks dominate the mar- 
ket. 

Foreign banks are no threat to 
Jordanian banks. Their presence 
has in fact contributed to raise 
quite singificanlly. the quality of 
banking in Amman, not to speak 
of their role as a training ground 
for hundreds of Jordanians. 
Moreover, they provided more 
depth to the market. Jordan ser- 
ves indeed as a stepping stone 
for many foreign banks for the 
Syrian and Iraqi markets. They 
were also pioneers of the local 
syndicated market (where banks 
share loans to minimize their 
risks) as well os of the money or 
interbank market (the liquid 
funds which banks might need to 
share or swap) . 

Second, when they applied 
their own ’'cilizenisation’’ 
rules. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia- 
had no slock exchange to speak 
of, whereas that of Amman is 
quite efficient by Middle East 
standards. 

Jordan: Importer or capital 

Third, foreign banks had very 
little choice. Those markets in 
those countries were substan- 
tially underbanked and there was 
considerable attraction in stay- 
ing, even without control. Belter • 1 
still, the economies were expan- 
ding madly and prospects for 
growth appeared to be limitless. 1 
This is not the case in Jordan. < 
Many say that the kingdom is I 
overbanked (but if It is. why is ' 
the money hoarding ratio still so l 
nigh?), while the economy is 1 
really in bad shape with little i 



Stopgap arrangements by Iraq and Iran to turn their oil Into 
lard currency are taking on a notably permanent appearance 


prefer to walk out of the m» bl 
instead of going 

whole exercise of loosing conS 
over the, r little operal£* 

just'that. raC *’ ,hrea, «« l 

m R “ ult: !"? le “d of the JD 15 1, 
JD 25 million in extra finm 
shares on the market, the figure 
could melt to JD 10 niillioTw 
even less. The impact might 6c 
quite serious: Less banks Ini 
competition to the detriment rf 
borrowers, and growing concern 
by current and potential foreign 
investors. In ■ a country which 
has always been an importer of 
capital ( which Kuwait or Saudi 
Arabia are not), that was cer- 
tainly a prime consideration in 
the cabinet's decision. 

Control still there . 


mGHDAD — The methods being 
Sd by Iraq and Iran to convert 
greasing quantities of their 
jnHle oil into hard currency or 
hrter goods indicate that neither 
side expects an early end to their 
for-and-a-half-year-old war. 

[rga. which until recently dis- 
counted prices by up to S3 a bar- 
id to attract buyers to its Kharg 
Isliod terminal in the face of 
Iraqi missile attacks, has res- 
tored an old terminal near the 

I frail of Hormuz. 

With a floating storage and a 
ituiile service by smaller craft 


hope to see the kind of expan- 
sion recorded in the late 70’s 
and early 8Q's. In other words, 
foreign banks might simply 


Stock market analysis 

Continued from naira 11' 


Continued from page 1 1 

ling measures followed here are 
the same as those, followed in 
J£ n r i°y* Amman Financial 
PvTarket, jo Dr Sabbagh, needs 
only to adopt electronic techniq- 
the transfer of-data, and 

? a, , d K ?S thl ! wil1 materialized 
In the near future. T ■ 

, , IbsQn Na’asan. a broker at the 
National Mahfatha Securities the 
fu!? A markel ' maker company, in 

^„ A 7 im l n market - said that the 
SWS! bounce df share prices 
™"f! d ^ more Into a hdalthy si- 
tuation for.- both investors and 
Kif t0r V if: ,h . e nlraber of 
• l ?A , ?t trn?a ^ ers 18 * Increased. 

; . As a market- maker j by r’ com- 


pany has the right to demand the 
price and quantity of shares we 
•need at anytime. This distingui-* 
shes us from the rest of broker 
companies which can only buy 
, and sell shares as available on 

iS.i ■ explained, Also 

distinguishing them from others 
is that market- makers are more 
• capable- -of correcting any loss, if ■ 
occurred,; than 'others. Mr Na'a- 
san said that tfie company man- 
aged within, the course of last 
week to compensate almost 10 
per cent of its 35 per cent loss of 
the fiscal year, 1983/84. 

Z 11 . broker companies 1 
nave raced similar; losses during 
r oo | c< ? n ° m Ic recess ion years in'. 
and 1 984.,; Such, amounts 


SS2^^ 


But if Jordanisation is aban- 
doned. does it mean that ifieiu- 
1 thorities will have less pom on 
1 foreign banks? Absolutely not li 
doesn’t change much whether a ; 
bank is local or foreign. , 

A bank ( whoever its sharchi!- 
ders arc) must still abide by d* 
commercial laws of the kingdom 
and respect scrupulously the re- 
quirements of the Central Ban! 
in terms of loans, liquidity, in- 
vestments, capital, reserves and 
credits to its directors. In fed. 
there is no industry more regu- 
lated in Jordan than the bankity 
sector. If newspapers are not all- 
owed to raise (heir prices freely 
(hey can still expand in (Xher 
fields. But not the ban^s.' ( 

The Central Bank is' still 
to pursue its strategy oT consoli- 
dation of the banking sector 
through mergers or takeovers 
Very liberal countries sucb « 
the USA. West Germany or ik 
UK have forced weak banks ,10; 
merge with stronger ones to; 
protect the public. That is pf®\' 
ably the greatest task now await-, 
ing the Central Bank and !« 
ministry or finance. , 1 ■ 

i_ i 

range f rom 35 per cent to 40 P* ; 

C Two other brokers. Abdul 
Jaradeh of Dar A! Tawlheef a ® 
Daoud Kishta of the InW*. 
national Finance Centre saiditei 
the actual budgets of 
• nies and banks influenced {M** 
tors and speculators 1 

when they were published in i» t 
December. Thus, bringing 
importance of generating 
among financial businessmen 
embark on their dealings 
the market. : -Ij 1 / 

. The unhealthy situatio^iW j 
the market had been S ] 
some time, according 10 j ;|> t 
brokers, is due to an-lpegf-ij 
the prices of shares witlW 8 ?.; 
accompanying increase uj 
handling volume. If sucb ^ ; 

are corrected, the margin ' 
also improve. 




■■■■ 



t •we Of ichkv- 

•hroneh negotla- 

hLj «I= the parties fo- 
nt iAif e j|* ady 1° co-operate 



from Kharg. Iran is able to re- 
duce discounts and sell oil with- 
out risk of Iraqi attacks. 

Iraq, deprived of its Faw ter- 
minal on the northern Guir in 
Iranian attacks in 1980. is using 
trucks, borrowing Saudi pipeline 
space and investing in stronger 
pumps on the pipeline to Turkey 
to unload its crude to buyers for 
cash or goods. 

“There is a set pattern now of 
these apparently stopgap arran- 
gements," said a Western diplo- 
mat. “It is as if the temporary 
measures are there to stay for 


quite some time.’’ 

Experts point out that in Iraq’s 
case, the elaborate plans for cir- 
cumventing the war zone, practi- 
cally the entire Iraqi coastline in 
the northern Guir, involve huae 
investments. 

Iran's alternative terminal at 
Sirri Island also is being refur- 

By Sajid Rlzvi 
Compass Features 

bished at a cost or hundreds of 
t hou s a nds of doll ar s . wh i 1 e 
Kharg facilities remain opera- 
tional though exposed to Iraq's 
attacks. 

The investments appear irrev- 
ersible. and represent further 


drain on the two countries' re- 
sources after the billions or doll- 
ars worth of oil and petrochemi- 
cal installations damaged or des- 
troyed since the conflict started 
in 1980. 

Iraq has moved on three fronts 
to build up its oil exports. It 
worked with Turkey to increase 
the throughput of the Kirkuk- 
fskenderun pipeline from an av- 
erage 850.000 barrels to an av- 
erage I million barrels per day. 

The project, begun in 1982 
and involving booster stations 
and wider pipelines at some 
stages, enabled Iraq to earn 
needed dollars from giant tan- 
kers calling at Turkey’s Ceyhan 
terminal — safely away from the 
war zone. 


Secondly, it won approval 
from Saudi Arabia for use of its 
1 - million- barrels- per- day cross- 
country pipeline terminating at- 
the Red Sea port of Yanbu. 

For if the war ends soon, the 
pipeline to Saudi Arabia as well 
as the enhanced capacity of the 
Turkey connection would become 
unnecessary with the re-opening 
of Iraq’s oil ports at the head oT 
the Gulf. 

Thirdly, the outlook for re- 
fined products from the Gulf re- 
mains dim amid European prote- 
ctionism against Saudi and other 
Arab products already entering 
the larger consumer markets. 

Although Iraq has managed to 
revive Its petrochemical exports 
by trucking about 100,000 bar- 
rels through Jordan and Turkey, 
the scope for expansion remains 
limited. 


IIS talks about 
Palestinian 
national rights 

AMMAN (Star)— The United 
Stiles believes In the need for 
i hjIi* attention to fbe Pales- 

i llilifl national rights while 
Kiollatlng peace in the Mid- 
th East Involving the West 
Bisk and Gaza strip, said Mr 
fitorge Shultz, In an Inter- 
rim with an Israeli dally new- 
pper last week. 

Secretary of State cx- 
lulaed that from the US 
Nnl ef view the Palestinians, 

ii ill stages, should parti- 
ri|ile la the peace process 
•id also the US . consld- 
jjs obtaining a consensus of 
a H ^! dcnts In the occupied 
’’hi rank and the Gaza strip 
Wwe reaching an agreement 
» Ik Issue. 


Ahal the Syrian stand, Mr 
KiHz said he didn't want to 
WktboiH the Syrian alms, 
S « * r * searching for 
£*** ‘■tough direct oegotia- 

SlL ba £ d “ a thc Un| t« d 

2 Security Council ro- 
Sft 2 ? 2 a “ d 338 which 
ZlSi J 5 8,1 the Involved 
K ; T 1 * JMt* States. 
SjSI' ,s ,00k| n8 forward to 
H 1 ?* Wtce between Israel 

ittirh i r n .» w8l, I d back any 
"forts tg fnim that task. 

JksaW that President Rea- 
5 IS? 1 *? ln Principle 


Eg] Kodak 

PRESENTS 

The greatest name in film); has now 
moved into Video Cassettes 

BETA & VHS 

Various Sizes and Kinds of Kodak Video Cassettes 
Suitable for Home use, Television 
Stations and Professionals. 


1 • :!i. 



Are available at Kodak Distributor and Agent in Jordan. ; 

Commodore Photo Finishing Plant Co. 


Jebal Al-Hussein - Khalid'lbn Al-Walid Street 
Tel. 676719 - Amman 
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Israel’ s next 
move in South 
Lebanon 

By Ya’coub Jaber 

ISRAEL LAST week carried out (he 
second phase of its withdrawal plan in 
South Lebanon; leaving behind a joyftil 
population celebrating their freedom 
after three years of suffering under 
ruthless occupation. The third and 
final withdrawal phase is to come later I 
but nobody is quite sure when it will I 
come and how because it is crucial for I 
both Lebanon and Israel and could be I 
fraught with surprises. | 

It is the must crucial phase because I 
if fully and properly carried out. ir j 
would mean an end In Israel's military I 
presence in lx' ha non. Rut because Is- | 
rael is unset tied yet on howto secure | 
ils northern colonies, some unpleasant I 
surprises may occur. I 

Israel has already launched ati at- I 
tempi that could he viewed as a include 1 
to its future plans in South [x*lviin>ii by I 
provoking the fight mg in Si don a tea I 
between dissident I’hulungist mill- I 
liainen and the so-called South l.c- I 
banese Army on one hand and l.e- I 
banc.se national forces and Palestinians I 
0,1 the other. The objective of the I 
Israeli- niMiguted fighting is to drive | 
Palestinian refugees and other anti- I 
Israeli elements out of the area and I 
settle factions Mini are allied with Is- I 
met as pari of the plan lo create a * ■ sc- J 
curity hell" near the border. j 

I he Isiaeli attempt docs not seem to | 
have achieved significant success he- I 
cause it is being fiercely resisted by I 
Palestinian commandos who relumed I 
in hundreds lo del end the two refugee I 
camps and I lie i r residents. But the at- | 
tempt is sun being pursued with figh- I 
ting raging on around Sidon. If the m- I 
tempi fails. Israel wit! look for an al- I 
ler native scheme. j 

Such a scheme will mosi probably in* I 
volye the maintainance of an Israeli I 
military presence in the Lebanese I 
tern lory close to the border which ( 
Israeli forces arc supposed to vacate I 
under the third phase of the withdra- I 
\val plan. Israeli officials have repent- I 
edly hinted al such possibility after ac- I 
knowlcdgmg that Israel can no longer I 
depend on their allies to defend its nor- 1 
thorn colonies. y 

That may explain why Israel has I 
rejected proposals to deploy the UN 1 
interim peacekeeping forces ( UNI FI L) I 
along the border strip under the pretext I 
that the presence of the UN troops I 
would impede future military opera- I 
lions by the Israeli army. The Israelis I 
want to keep that area open Tor a poss- I 

iblc continued presence of Lheir forces. I 
The Israelis were previously plan- I . 
P 1 ** to P re| y 0,1 ,he army of Antoine I 
Land Tor the protection of their I ■ 
projected buffer zone. But in the race I 
of steady disintegration of that army I 
winch comprises mercenaries and un- I 
reliable soldiers or fortune, the Israelis I \ 
may find it hard lo leave. I 


THE SITUATION in Sudan following 
the military takeover, developments 
in South Lebanon and the UN role in 
ending the Iraq-Iran war are major 
topics in this week's press. 

Al- Sayan, a newspaper in Dubai, ex- 
presses hope that stability would soon be 
re-established in Sudan so as that country 
could resume its Arab role. It calls on 
Arab states to help Sudan overcome the 
obstacles and difficulties confronting it. 

The paper remarks that Arab states’ 
concern about developments in Sudan 
should not mean intervention in its inter- 
nal affairs because only the Sudanese peo- 
ple posses the right to determine their fu- 
ture without any attempt to impose fore- 
ign custody. “Those who wish Sudan a 
better future hope that its new leaders 
would speed up the crossing of the present 
period into an era of stability, guarantee- 
ing the consolidation of the country's 
national unity and enhancing the Su- 
danese’ confidence in their rulers", wr- 
ites AI-Bayan. 

The Qatari newspaper A]- Raya praises 
the spirit of dialogue currently going on 
between the new leaders in Khartoum and 
professional unions with the aim of draw- 
ing up plans for the next stage. It stresses 
that the next stage should bring demo- 
cracy lo the country and re-establish pu- 
blic liberties so as to make up for the suf- 
fering inflicted on the people during the 
reign of the overthrown regime. 


Middle East Editorial 


'fie Sri Lankan problem 


analysis 


[t is time for a political solutio 


Ad- Du stour 


itei 
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Lebanese factions celebrate 10th anniversary of start of thejchll 


acily what they want and instead they talk 
a lot about what others want. 

The paper notes that if the reunificat- 
ion or Lebanon is difficult, its partition is 
even more difficult because it requires a 
change in the map of the whole region. 

On US Assistant Secretary of State, Ri- 
chard Murphy’s tour in the region, the 


. ° n Oie other hand. Israel may deem 

l;RP r . OP w riotc to « kecp tlie situation in 
Muth -Lebanon aflame to avert shifting 

® ,, ® n !' on _ t0 Palestinian question 
and the future of the occupied Arab 
territories, especially in light of recent 
moves to reactivate the Middle East 

U ^ ay P rovoko wore 

factional fighting in the South and 
maintain a strong military presence on 
M 10 border strip to use both as a diver- 
sion issue. 

■ So the third phase of the withdrawal 

! P i i? ny not * uke place this year or 
even the next year. If things (urn out 
this way, they will have tragic conso- 

nSSSS the SouIh Lebanese and as I 
regards efrons to set the Middle East 
ppace process moving again. 

■ I. In such a case, effective US inter* 

IS essential in' order to 

Cdd the predicament of the South Le- 
banese -and protect the last peace bid 
from Israel s whimsical surprises: 
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U also calls for expanding the dialogue 
to cover the population of the southern re- 
gion, and says that the best solution for 
the problem of the south lies in respond- 
ing to its demands within the national un- 
ity and under democratic conditions. 


On Lebanon, the Kuwaiti newspaper Al- 
taian asserts that Israel’s withdrawal 
from the town of Nabatiyeh In South Le- 
banon proves that Israel Is not an invinc- 
ible country and that the Arabs can 
achieve victory. It notes that it was the 
first time the Israelis are forced to with- 
draw from an Arab town as a result of sa- 
critice and heroic resistance. 

i Jf uw ? i }i Paper goes on to say that 
Israel has tried to portray the Lebanese 
WB86d hy one ce rtBin 
fw?wS ty ’Jr 11 reee “ l events h ave shown 
from aU communities 
; forces 3 ^ attacks the occupying 

Hnuli-!? Lebflnese resistance front con- 
tinues to carry out its great role, new 

Xj 1 * an J c . lt,0 s, not only in Lebanon, but 

«-wi?, 1 T“cS e d8 ™ u,d * liberated " 
h«^ ic ?rS k r on^an 

{“■?{? ™ ,litai £ co “voy In South Lebanon 
? y 1 ?r^ ear “?!. d Ski, Sana'a Yousef. It 
th ys r se ^’ sacr ^ ice reassures us that 
Lebanese south will be fully liberated 

wnSpl° , mnDy others of its young men and 
women ire prepared to do the same. 

Al- Anwar, a Lebanese newspaper, com- 

£e£k of hP 1 ® t ^ anilivo 1 r sary of the out- 
fha??*?- the Lchanese civii war, saying 
that it Is a wave in whioh all groups oard? 
cipate, wjth none of them spelling buTex- 


Davar 


Beirut daily Al-Nahar says it would be un- 
reahstic to expect quick results from the 
new US moves in the Middle East region. 

It explains that Mr Murphy's tour is 
merely one step in a series of steps the US 
administration intends to take before de- 
ciding on its final role in the peace 
process. 

“The package deal sought by the Am- 
ericans. the Sbviets and other regional 
parties include Lebanon, the Palestinian 
question and the Iraq-Iran war. Each of 

5 Br ,eS . In ™l ved ^ find out that it 
has a plenty of time for mediating over a 
final decision”, Al-Nahar remarks. 

of ^hai expresses 
UN Secretary General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, after visiting both Teh- 
ran and Baghdad, can still do something 
in his bid to end the Gulf war inspite of 
his remark that his talks achieved no pro- 
gress in the efforts to reach a settlement. 

f a / a optimism stems from assertions of 
the two warring countries that they want 
peace and have asked the UN to carry on 
with its mediation effort. 


ness to regain confidence andchanuu 
prevailing impression that iu arc 
come and go without doing anytbinji 
i move the region towards a solution 

Ad-Dustour calls on the United Slam t 
take several facts into account whtmn 
tng to decide on its next approach in it 
Middle East. These facts include: ii 
Jordan- PLO accord; efforts by some Aif 
leaders which have created an appropnii 
climate for a just settlement; the ruled 
others in finding a solution inside tj 
international conference; and finally 
fact that US political, economic and od 
ary support to Israel made it more intrn 
igent towards peace bids. j 

Al-Ra‘1 newspaper describes Murpfcj 
tour as important because It would mi 
the real intentions of the US adminunJ 
tion regarding the stalled peace prcce-u 
It adds that Murphy's tour can be soccc**j 
ful if the US administration manapsJ 
achieve balance in its policy enabling ha 
move with more ease towards a juii ii| 
comprehensive solution. 


I Davar writes about the settlemeau ,i 
i the occupied West Bank. It sbji. 
issue has been a subject of dispute raj 
long time between the Labour Party 
|the Likud bloc. Labour rejects i he tiki? 
constructing more settlements in Arab i‘; 
habited areas. On the question of «-i 
liements in Tal Rumeideh. the papery 
a decision has been taken not to build*! 
dements there since I he place is m “ 
chaeological site. However, conltnuesu 
paper, the Zionist Gush Enumiajjwj* 
enl continues to press that 8 settleiw 
must be built there. 

Haolam Hazch comments on f« 
American President Carter’s call toy 
(between the United States and the rL. 
itine Liberation Organization, in* Pr 
Isays if any peace is to be achieved, 
the participation of the PLO ■* •**•* 

’ ' It is a must for the PLO to be 'iKje 
any peace negotiations since it is ( 
legitimate representative oT w r 
tinians,” writes the paper. * 
the former president did not tf* 01 
idea when he was in power. ' “ 

•adds that it is the behaviour or A 

presidents to talk louder on in j , 
tinian problem when they ara M 
fice. 


tHE TINY lush green island, in the in- 
1 '™ n Ocean on the south east of the Indian 
'eminent Sri lanka. is heading to- 
>jr js sell destruction following the lail- 
k of the government there lo find a poli- 
i al solution to the Tamil ethnic problem 
r,ut h* caused violence since 1 9X2 

fhe Tamils who const iuite 17 per cent 
.fihe island’s population of 15 million 
jj»r teen demanding autonomy for the 
Miltcrn and eastern provinces. But their 
^fiisient demands have only fallen on 
Lf tars of the successive governments 
.nice the island’s independence in 1 9 4 S . 

The political organ of ihe Tamils, the 
limit United Liberation Front (TULF) has 
\ t n searching for an amicable settlement 
Mivording a say for the Tamils in their 
xuiical. economic, cultural and linguistic 
iirfutionand real security in their irudi- 
LdMl homelands, under the framework 
-fa united Sri Lanka. 

But the government’s inertia in settling 
'tissue, under pressure from the Sim- 
:.<li chauvinism and the Budhist cler- 
, oii'ii .iml anti-Tamil hardliners. Iihs 
.K ind a militant feeling among the Ta- 
tis that. only through guerilla warfare 
i>e» could achieve their objective that is, 
tsepjraic Tamil slate in the northern and 
unci ii purl of Sri Lanka. 

The racial tensions intensified and the 
Jfhrifteen the Tamils and the Sinhalese 
nJoted after the riots in July- August 
IW. that left overnight, hundreds of 
hniil businessmen and entrepreneurs 
‘abrupt. According to statistics. 122 in- 
■utfrul establishments lost an estimated 
S 0 million. Over JO production units 
l»(K totally destroyed and 15.000 rnanu- 
ffwaringjobs were lost. 

: Above all this unprecedented violence 
■ uintd hundreds of Tamil lives. Follow- 
V the anti Tamil riots there had been 
Kteraniienl negotiations to case the ten- 
wnird reach an amicable settlement but 
aw efforts proved futile, with the gov- 

rtwfx. s ** ck * n 8 10 ks own policies. 
^Khdo not speH out acceptable concess- 
piothe Tamils. 

^The latest e f for , was an all party confer- 

'itaiir. *5 mbe i’ ! 984 which was 

> J*F * ended as President Jayawardene 
a the powerful Simhala 

iSiolh!! 6 K hlSl cler eymcn. and 
'jIsIi m h od demand lhal the Tn- 
rc 11011 nee separatism as a pre- 
■’ dtlion for talks. 

Military solution 

: Lanka opened ils 

u-ital H- ,Srael1 Mossad lo irain the Sri 
•<ni on hf ICrs ^ nd ady ire the govern- 
:-4l * I J W 10 handle the guerillas. A 
hrronlm c,a,,y formed lo eomhat 

r f ta ?Tt?l lhe su PP°rt °f the Armed 
toJZS" 1 ”*”*" are 1 ra ' n ed by a 
organisation, made up c.r 

® n J J® adviee or the Mossad. 
l ^- a m * Iila ry solution 
1 k l i S rr Thc ? rmy slc PP cd up 

i'«»e and mSil? 8, I 0011118 * ra P in fi' 

‘^rnt ihe „f nrt namber ° r other crimes. 
-^nitthernanrf 16 " 1 unarmed civilians in 
ol m?, easlern provinces on the 
! 0 “mbatmg terrorism. 

y the Tomjf F | tland *. l hc hit and run raids 
® rroris . ts well trained and 



Di! 5£5“i5 ti !* 0n Mr Mur P*»y’s tour, Ai- 

catS thaMh^iat 11 , says the tour lndi ' 
US haa Evolved itself again 

a settlem6nt for the 
Middle East problem fo whose complica- 

fh?lN^Srt!? 0n v. has conlri buted. It says 
the US needs fo show extradrdinary boid- 


. Writing about President 
[wars programme and the invil J jn , f 
ited States allies to P artic .‘P? e i $f. 

programme, Maarlve says I a ause i? 
reject the American demand ^ - 
.country has to do something 
‘cate what the United States s ^ j 
ing for it. It says I srael . do ® hv u hdP 
■Soviet Union and that is with i-‘ 

■ maintained diplomatic relati 
country for the past 1 8 y flar ■ j#I , 
Rashit Koterlt comments i on # 
ideploying the United Nat 1011 jijp ^ 
cep in South Lebanon . wha t 0 
Israeli northern i» r * r a “. these P 
-defence' minister thtnks ®- F | L can 
ces. The paper says the uni 
■ tain security and peace on n ^ ^ 
.criticises the ******£ w h 0 said Pj 
Defence Miniater 1 . Ra T b jjL n0 n ^ 
cannot leave South Leban a ^ (J{ u 
its northern borders to terrors _ . 


1 l i <r « have , nown as Liberation 

^cdatovJ 1 ?^? the hosfiUties and 

J,; kf tampage inTh^T 81 ^” 1 / 8 ° ing on a 
L f e Tami1 areas. The 

tJTSSS 1 attack by the armed 
ti^t made atl Population has per- 
> propel Pe ° PI ^. to leave ‘heir 
■|5 Jlhc bazards nr 60 kltb and k,n ond 

south cmip r f r0M,n8 lhe sea ‘O 

i IVm a ® ,er " slale of Tamil Nadu. 

'?° 0|} Ta^i|s C S? rdin 8 1 to reports, about 

■Ch 1d hav C Lcom P f * a t, ken u rCrUBe in In_ 

India ■. ^othe the ‘boat people’ of 

> Vise 

India is crc at- 
Sij.lbe present ^. 18 P robl ems in ln- 
t J ! t !| « speculated t? 0 . °f in fi“* contin- 
half a mill- 
Since iht, V ^c ln l° dia by end of 

C t ,IUerria ^aalUH ru ^!, is is has not 

ifijpnei, whirk ndla bearing 

^' th e govern*' 3n addilional bur ' 
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Tamil refugees: New South Aslan buut people 


The atrocities on the civilians is the 
root- cause ol the people leaving Sri 
Lanka, and according to reports Sri Lanka 
is violating humun rights in the recent 
months. The Amnesty International re- 
port details several instances of savagery 
and reprisal killing of Tamil civilians in- 
cluding old men. women and children car- 
ried out by the security personnel. The re- 
port noted that the scale or these killings 
is * unprecedented'. 

The situation has attracted international 
attention and the foreign journalists who 
managed to gather information despite a 
systematic censorship imposed by the gov- 
ernment. have projected the situation as 
grave and the atrocities as madness of the 
ruthless, and indisci ptined soldiers. 

Sri Lanka's closest neighbour India has 
been tolerant and has been persistently re- 
questing Sri Lanka to find a political solu- 
tion lo the crisis. But Sri Lanka views this 
as a diabolical attempt to dismember her. 
under the pretext of bringing about an 
cquitubic settlement of the ethnic prob- 
lem. 

By G. K. Nair 
Star Staff Writer 

India has been trying to persuade the 
Tamils as well as (he Colombo govern- 
ment to set lie the crisis within the frame- 
work of u united Sri Lanka and repeatedly 
said ihul it would not support Tamil sepa- 
ratism. By supporting such separatist 
movements. India would he setting a bad 
precedent that would harm the Indian un- 
ion in the long run. Sri Lanka has been 
accusing India of harbouring and training 
Lhe Tamil guerillas, which New Delhi has 
repeatedly denied. 

Apart from the military solution, the Sri 
Lankan government started settling armed 
Simhala tnen trained in fire arms in the 
Tamil areas to change the demographic 
composition of the Tamil dominated 
areas, as Israel has been doing in the oc- 
cupied Arab territories. This will only 
stoke the Tire anti perpetuate more ten- 
sion and violence in the Tamil regions be- 
cause the settlers will definitely come 
under aLtack Tram the guerillas. 

It seems that Sri Lanka is now only 
concerned with the Tamil guerillas, and 
forgets that the military solution has torn 
the already fragile economy apart. The 
tourism industry, one of the major source 
of income dropped by I 7 per cent in 1 98 J 
after the riots. It dropped further by 5.9 
per cent in 1 984. 

The ethnic problem has impeded the ex- 
pansion and diversification plans in the 
local infra structure. The exodus or a 
number or Tamils after the Ju y. i W 
anti-Tamil riots have affected all the sec- 
tors. There has been a sudden loss or 
what represented the backbone °r Sri 1 Lan 
ka’s business infra-structure - he Tamil 
professionals who occupied the top rungs 


of the corporate ladder in numbers quite 
disproportionate to their 17 pet cent 
share of the nation’s population 

The hospitals are lacing serious shor- 
tages of doctors and nurses, because of 
the Tamils leaving the country. The Ta- 
mils though of a different race, have by 
virtue of their living in Sri Lanka fm cen- 
turies. become an integral part or the 
country and contributed a lm to the deve- 
lopment of the island. 

A rational handling of the issue would 
help end the crisis and put back the 
nation's economy buck on the rails. Now. 
the government is diverting the funds cru- 
cially needed for developmental and other 
economic projects for defence. 

Huge spendings on defence have at- 
tracted different kinds of ‘tourists' to the 
island, the arms dealers. This in fact is 
seriously- affecting the security of the 
country. Nothing remains secret — 
defence, foreign policy and internal af- 
fairs. especially with the presence of the 
Mossad. 

Ironically, even after facing serious 
economic crisis and instability, the gov- 
ernment in Colombo does nut seem to be 
interested in resolving the ethnic crisis. 

Rut. it was time the lines of communi- 
cations were re-established with the Ta- 
mils and India’s good-offices solicited m 
bring the parlies logo t he i. 

It should not be overlooked, that the' 
Tamils do not seem to be accepting any- 
thing that is short of a credible rcgimi.il 
autonomy. The laniil militants consider 
the model at ion of the TULKas defeatism. 
They think that if they step up theii insur- 
gency to the point or creating a serious 
crisis in Sri Lanka, India would intervene 
at some stage. 

but India with ils repealed statements 
that a solution within the framework of n 
Limit'd Sri Lanka may not like to inter- 
vene militarily. And even if it is forced 
upon New Delhi that will be the result of 
Sri Lanka's adamant stand and continuous 
suppression of the J million Tamil minoi- 
ity and the genocide that forces the Ta- 
mils to flee to India. Tot such an even- 
tuality. India may not lx? blamed In the 
world. 


Jay wardc ne with his overwhelming poli- 
tical support can I iml a solution if he de- 
sires so. lest the relations with India 
would deteriorate to a point ol no return. 
Continuing strife in such u small nation 
can destroy it. It is high time for the re- 
gime to gu buck to the negotiation table to 
find n solution on the basis of the 
• Bandaranaikc-Cliclvunayakam' pact of 
the fifties which offered the best chance 
in recent times (o solve the crisis. Noth- 
ing other than a political solution can 
calm down the situation and save the 
nation from total destruction. 


’■ I t" - 
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IN HIS icccnl book. THE ECONOMIES 
UP THE WEST BANK AND GAZA 
SI RIP. I)r Favyxi (iharaibch. Dean of 
the 1 acuity of Economies anil Adminis- 
ii a live Sciences at the Univeisity of 
Jonlan. offers a thorough description 
n| tin* economic six tun inn in the hl.ch- 
picd UMiiioiics l vioi e and al'ici the Is- 
raeli occupation. 

Di t iluira i hell's bonk is signilicant 
because ol the author's highly uhiec- 
live tone and Ins scholaily persev- 
erance ami diligence, flic author suc- 
cessfully avoids Uni pitfalls of oversell 
(imciMali/ing or of passing generaliza- 
tions that do not amount to any cun 
Crete value. 

Its scholaily objective contrihm 
it' the various fields ol knowledge 
Dr Ghari belt's book, that ha\ 
chance of giving our cause as ■ 
any degree of credibility abroad. 

Dr. Ghiuai hell's Lilcsi stmlv i* . 
ami nation of the performance . 
economy of the West Unnk and 
Strip since the Israeli occupation n| 
two territories in I 90 7. 

Israel’s claims, that the economies 
ol the West Rank and Ga/it have radi- 
cally improved after the occupation are 
related in this recent book, and the 
fact that the occupied territories have 
been most savagely exploited as u re- 
sult ol the occupation is upheld. Is- 
rael s talk about boosting the economy, 
of the occupied territories turns out to 
be thoroughly unfounded. 

The economic deterioration of the 
West Bank and Gaza dates back to the 
vearl 948. The two territories, Dr Gha- 
rai beh points out. were tfompleiely cut j 
off from the major part of Palestine. 
The West Bank, for instance, lost mar- 
kets. sources of supply, access lo sea 
outlets, a transport acion network, u 
communications system, and some 
farm land, which was sliced a wav bv 
the armistice line of I94y. 

The economy of Gaza Strip suffered 
even to a greater degree which Lurned 
the city ol Gaza itseir from a highly 
prosperous commercial centre known 
throughout the Mediterranean basin to 
a city with crippled economy. Like the 
oesl Bank, the Gaza SLrip was severed 
from the rest of Palestine, destroying 
in the process its domestic trade links. 

To add lo this problem, the Strip 
received dislocated Palestinian re- 
fugees in numbers for exceeding the 
indigenous population. 

The Israeli occupation of the West 
Batik, and the Gaza Strip, affirms Dr 
Gharri bell, had adverse effects oil 
most economic activities of the two 
territories. 

Israel seems to have embarked on u 
del i lx? rate strategy aimed at depleting 
the occupied territories of iheir eco- 
nomic vitality unit turning them into 
dependant t hough crippled, satellites 
tied to Israel's economy on an exploit- 
able busts. The number of workers em- 
ployed within the West Rank declined 
sharply since the early seventies and 
the structure of employment has 
changed with ngrl culture, giving way 
to services as the most important sec- 
tor. 

Dr Gharaibch’s latest book, pu- 
Wished recently In England, is an orig- 
inal and important contribution to its 
field and should promptly be translated 
jinU) Arabic for the benefit of our scho- 
lars and readers. 
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Those were the days 


The Philippi lies and Spain* jusi two of the nations represented at 


the AWA show 


Phnlos bv Vlclnrla Sherman 


The French models with, fourth from left Madame Varcnova, director of wardrobe at Nina Ricci 
and, third from left, fashion show organiser Linda IN mi] aim 


The nations share the fashion limelight 


• Iiist Monday, i 5 April, was 
the America n Women of Ani : 
man’s International Day and on 
the occasion, they presented an 
* 1 Julernnlional Fashion Show.” 


in which 20 countries pari ici- 
paled. ill rough the co-opera- 
tion of their representatives, the 
Indies of the diplomatic circle. 

The show, which look place at 


CALENDAR 


Cafe- concert 



The French Cultural Centre presents a ‘ Cafe- Concert' with 
French food, music and dance 

Thursday 18 and Saturday 20 April at 8.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents ail exhibition bv artists 
Hazlm £u k by and Dolfallah Obcldat 

Continues until Monday 22 April 

The Alia Art Gallery presents an exhibit ion of oil paintings by 
(he Spanish artist Yamll Omar 

Continues until Saturday 27 April 

The French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paint- 
ings by the students of Nazareth College. 

Wednesday 24 April until Saturday A May 

The Spanish Cultural Centre presents an exhibition bv artist 

Makran A'Rlfal. 

Thursday 18 April until Saturday 27 April 

AJ Ahll Club presents ‘Impressions from My Country* nn exhi- 
bition of photographs by Arslan Ramadan. 

Friday 19 until Sunday 2 1 April at the club's premises at Bay- 
addr Wadi Seer. Eighth Circle. 

Films 

The Goethe Institute presents a series of new German films 
’Mcphlsto* (1981) directed by Islvan Szabo. 

Thursday 18 April at 10.00 pm at the Concord cinema. 

Black and White like days and nights’ ( 1978) directed by 
Wolfgang I’atersen .. 

Friday 19 April at 10.00 pm at the Concord Cinema. 

. Mephlsto’ Cl 981) directed by Islvan Szabo. 

" Talurday 20 April at 8.30 pm at the Philadelphia cinema. 

Fire and Swotd’ (The legend of Tristan Isolde) directed by 
n von Furstenberg 

. iunday 21 April at 8.30 pm at the Philadelphia cinema. 

The American Centro presents 4 Norma Rae* (IIS mins), 
■taping Sally Field. 

.• Thursday I 8 April at 7.00 pm. 
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Optikos Jordan 
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the Amman Marriott Hotel was a 
complete success, very much in 
line with the other activities of 
the AWA. After AWA President 
Angelina Young, made her open- 
ing remarks, and welcomed her 
guests, there was another wel- 
coming address, by the honorary 
president Mrs Margaret Baeker. 
followed by nominations for 
1986 elections for the clubs 
committee. 

Then il was time for the enter- 
tainment which began with two 
songs front Ivngcnc Baxley who 
was accompanied on the piano by 
Cheryl Tatum. 

Commentator for the fashion 
show was Cathie Arafat whose 
vocabulary of superlatives must 
have been challenged by the 
parade or colourful and beautiful 
dresses from around the world. 

The ruffle prize for the day 
was a beautiful handmade quill 
from well known quill maker 
Mrs Verla Kuknk. It was won by 
Mrs Edna Isom, who was helping 
Mrs Kukuk to display the quilt. 
One minute she was being asked 
to hold (he quilt a little more 
firmly, the next, it belonged to 
her. The proceeds from the raf- 
fle go, as usual, to local charity. 
Forthcoming plans for the AWA 
include a train trip and a joint 
American-British spring dance. 

• Another fashion show, but of a 
very different kind, was that 
held at the Jordan intercontinen- 
tal Hotel (his week. 

Eight breathtakingly beauti- 
ful models came specially from 
Paris to show 80 fabulous outfits 
from the Nina Rlcd collection. 
The outfits were brilliantly deco- 
rated with exquisite and highly 
individual Boucheron jewelery. 

A special feature of the jewel- 
ery is Boucheron' s brilliant use 
of rock crystal which has, throu- 
ghout history, been considered 
■ to be of divine origin, Boucheron 
. manages to epdow it with even 
—more magic by sculpting and fa- 
shioning it with quartz and set- 
ting it with the finest precious 
Stones such as rubies; sapphieres 
and emralds. He also presented a 
diamond' collection . in ? which 
; some necklaces' contained up to 
■125 cara|s of diamonds, only... ■ 

.The ' * Pantalon’ dominated the 
Nina Ricci collection, mostly on 
verv elegant black , and white, 
and with large. and small squares 


evening, will go to support the 
activities of the Queen Alia So- 
ciety Tor the Hearing Impuircd. 

General Executive Manager of 
Nina Ricci Antoine Grldel ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being 
here in Amman and helping to 
support such an activity for char- 
ily. llis sentiments were shared 
Mr Andre Kassouf, Director of 
Boucheron for the Middle East. 
Also present were Mr Lc Norman 
from Bouchc ron , Pu r i s and 

Queen Alia Society representa- 
tives Abdel Wahab Khalaf and 
Fairoz Lamaa. 

This week's show was orga- 
nised by Lebanese born Mrs 
Linda Noujaira who has been 
bringing high fashion Troin Paris 
to Jordan on behalf of the Queen 
Alia Society for several years. 

The dresses in thefashion,show 
were not for sale but the- jewel- 
ery is on display and on sale at 
the Intercontinental Hotel until 
Sunday 2 1 April. 

• * • • • 

• Accustomed to the strict or- 
derliness of military life, some 
30 sub- lieutenants of the French 
navy, dressed smartly in their 
tailored navy-blue uniforms. 


. April may bo the erne lest 
umtli for T.S. Elliot, but for 
others it in a month Tor celc bra- 
wns. especially lot the Jorda- 
nian staff of the bh year old 
Royal Dutch Ait lines KLM. 

rs'ajceb Fakhoury. who has 
teen with M.M for ;■ quarter of u 
century as its distiict nuiiinger in 
Jordan, recalls vividly how KLM 
Henan operations in Jordan upon 
(he wish of His Majesty King 
Hussein. ”lt was in April I960 
wlwn the aii line came !«■ Jordan 
for the first lime — the very first 
foreign carrier to operate nr Am- 
Mr Fakhoury l>>ld The 
Its aircraft, an Plectra. 


seemed at first to be quite shy 
amidst the confusing cluster or 
people attending a reception held 
on (heir behalf at the French 
Ambassador's residence last .Sa- 
turday. 

These young men are among 
150 who arc currently being 
trained by the French Navy and 
who will graduate ns lie tile mints 
They ure now engaged in a train- 
ing course on the helicopter- 
carrier Jeanne d'Arc. (he French 
Navy's third largest warship rind 
the French destroyer Comman- 
dant Bourdais and are on a sh 
months voyage around the 
world. These two warships 
docked at the port of Aqaba on 
10 April for a four-day visit to 
Jordan — the first official visit 
'paid by the French navy to the 1 
country. 

Lieutenant Jean- Michel L’He- 
naff said that the voyage has 
taken them so far to the West In- 
dies, Panama. Taihiti, New Cal- 
edonia. Guam. Tokyo, South 
Korea, Hong Kong. Singapore. 
‘Malaysia, Djibouti, and now 
Aqaba. The crew of over 1,000 
expect to return home on 6 May. 
via Alexandria and then Algiers. 


man. 

Star. 


of 


which followed the route 
Amsterdam- Ankara- Beirut - 
Unman apparently filled quite 
iKinlorliihly at ihe Military Air- 
[»■ l in Mnrka. and from the 
suri landed in Amman twice a 
acek. 

| law Mr Fakhoury became the 
airline s district manager is a 
jiurv in itself, llurold Rcgeur, 
•aha was then the Dutch General 
Manager for Lebanon. Syria and 
l ilc i on Jordan, was looking lor 
a young man who had good t on 
mis to lake the job of Jordan 
Jnrricl manager. He met Mr 
lakhoury at a social gathering 
fur die first time and at once of- 
icicil him the job. “Bui I'm not 
in aviation — I'm in insurance.” 
las the reply given by the en- 
ergetic and somewhat hesitant 
young man. 

But he look the chance and be- 
gan the administrative work in a 
wall room at the Philadelphia 
Hold in Amman with a handful 
of employees. 

The problem he faced was gel- 
| ling customers. “It wasn't easy 
j to convince people to fly — fly- 
ing was quite a new idea to 
them." Mr Fakhourv said. *“I 
remember that Tor' the first 
couple of months we had only 
two or three passengers boarding 
wh flight from Amman." 

In the following year, things 
gradually went well and on 13 
February 1961 the KLM offices 
«re moved to their present 
premises on King Hussein Street 
m were opened officially by 



His Majesty King Hussein on board the Inaugural KLM flight 
to Aqaba accompanied by then Minister of Justice Ahmad Ta- 
nmnelt, and General Habls Majali while Najceb Fakho- 
ury presents a Delft porcelain plate 


Waxif Merza, then Minister of 
Communications. 

It was also in 1961 that His 
Majesty King Hussein piloted the 
inaugural flight of KLM's Elec- 
tra. taking it and the passengers 
on board, most of whom were 
Jordan's ministers, to Aqabu. 
When he was a student in the 
United Kingdom, His Majesty 
had once flown with KLM from 
Damascus, the second lime on 
board a KLM aircraft, he piloted 
the plane. 

Amman’s military airport and 
then the Queen Alia Inter- 
national Airport have sfcen 
KLM's Elect ra repluced by a DC 
9. then a DC 8 , then a DC 8 
Super and now an Airbus 310. 


* * It is something unbelievable 
with (he number of people 
travelling worldwide that (here 
arc still quite a number of people 
who are afraid of flying,” k4 “ 
Fakhoury said. 


Mr 


As proof of tile dedicated com- 
mitment Mr Fakhoury has given 
to his work for Jordan and Tor 
KLM, he was decorated with the 
Royal Command Order of Free- 
dom and Independence of Jordan 
in August 1971. 

While talking to The Star, Mr 
Fakhoury tended to use the re- 
frain of "I remember very well 
that." but one has the feeling he 
has still has many stories he 
prefers to treasure for himself . 1 
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or .In dots and stripes. There 
were also -fleurfe' designs with 
orange on black or black on 'Wh- 
ite which were superb on day as 
; wellas event ng dresses. . 

i’V .The proceeds Iron) the fashion 
show and frpm a raffle held (it a 
special dinper dance, on Monday 


KhalM a ad Wafa Barghouty 

• A gallaxy of Aimnanis and 
their families turned out last 
Thursday to attend the wedding 
celebrations of. Khalld Fakhrl 
Hirg lo u ty and the delightful 
young Wafa Malhls. Khalid an 
engineer and his’ bride a com- 
puter science graduate will live 
m Saudi Arabia after the wed- 
ding. . . r 

The young . couple obviously 
eqjoyed the. evening and' the 
entertalmneiit ! as Fouad: Hlgazl 
and his hand as well as singer 
- Banda Safi pills the Tigers quar- 
tet kept the numerous guests 
' both young atid did in fine $pi- : 
,rite- ‘ . .*•; 

. Very much afamily function, 
,lha wedding was attended by the.. 



By Henry Arnold 

Week commencing 18tli April, 1985 


numerous relations of vjj. 

bride and groom. Many of 
man’s dignitaries and gill 
wives were presen, IMlH 
fellow parliamentarians ,oM“ , 
bride's father Mr. Whl ; 

Malhls, Mr Rlzk Wwfg A ■* 
family and Mr Khalld A1 ,| 
and. family m wj 1 ,5 

Defence Chief KhaUd Tkramj^ J 
and the bride’s } 

Malhls, Director; of the jj 
Refinery. .. • - ; j 

' The ' celebrations hdJjJ'Jjj.t 
groom's father s r ® sl(l ® y !• 
Barghouty mansion^ ots ^ 

Another Barghouty 
remember. 


..^JpCBSCSSSnnw.... .. 

'^'1 ' !, 'i 
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SOMEIIMF.S IT seems that twenty- lour hours in a day is 
just not enough 10 do all the things we hud planned. And. 
strangely, after we have been working for twelve hours our 
energies, our resolve to keep on slaving, to finish cvciy- 
thing th:il wo set out lo do that day. slowly wears away. We 
begin to think of putting the remaining iasks off until to- 
morrow. Or else we do something dangerous like silling 
down in a chair positioned in a quiet corner, l ive minutes of 
this cun bring on a trance- like stale close to dozing oil' 

Another thing that can happen is tluil we feel so bugged 
down by all the work in fionl or us dial we can't seem 10 gel 
started on any of it. ] don't like lo use Die term ‘inentiil 
block* because it reminds me of those children's toys — 
blocks — and that having a ’block' is akin lo Iniing childish. 
As old as we are now. we should have thought ol a way to 
handle this situation that every now nml then comes inu>i un- 
lives. 

But we can trick ourselves into .shirking what we have to 
do. A eo 1 union way of doing (his is when we arc laced with a 
big task that we know we aren't going to enjoy doing, we get 
busy with a multitude of little jobs that also have to tn- done. 
Of course, these little lime- fillers are 110 I of inum-iliale mi- 
porta nee. No 011 c would notice if they were done or not. like 
struightening out the books on the shelf and Tiling (hat stuck 
of papers instead of writing n report that is due tomorrow, 
then dusting the desk, changing the bulb in the lamp, slack- 
ing the paper clips neatly. 

Wc have to watch ourselves so that wc do not lull into this 
behaviour pattern. So the best thing lo do when faced with 
that unpleasant task is to grit your icelh and start right into 
it. It will be tough to accomplish. buL when you arc finished, 
the relief that ybu will experience will carry you through all 
lT those other jobs that should be done sooner or Inter. And 
l hey won’t scent so big by Hint time. You will have the satis- 
faction of chipping away at the mountain in front of you. 

The next best thing lo do is lo Tind some sort of machine 
lu help you with routine work. The more I find out about 
computers the more I am in favour or them Tor taking the 
repetitive paper work out of our hands and doing il auto- 
matically at the press of a button. Automatic household ap- 
pliances are a boon to womankind. At the head of this list is 
the automatic washing machine, then kitchen aids that chop 
and grind ingredients allowing (he, housewives to prepare a 
variety of dishes in the same time il look lo cook just one 
recipe. 

Now out on the market, but still not produced in such 
numbers to be available to the general public, arc the home 
computers that are able lo control other household machin- 
ery... lo turn on the heating or cooling systems, scl the wa- 
sher or dishwasher in motion, ignite the oven and then shut 
it down again at the appropriate limes so (hut dinner is wail- 
ing for everyone when they gel home. 


CAPRICORN — December 2 1st to 
January 19 th 

Jou. would be well advised 10 avoid jeo- 
Pjrauiqg pay plans which someone very 
you may have, by remembering to 

latK^c- in ® Ul a tinK ' and no1 being (00 
!“^.rinancial affairs appear 10 be iniprov- 
N.9 u,, 5 8 now. and you could afford to 
little. There could be u small crisis tt( 
.■|E": concerning an elderly rclulive. but 
“ ^uitc cosily be overcome by the 

rndorthe wcek. : - 

Jj^toUS — January 20th to Febru- 

•fcl&,-i llbuld . rilld thfll mQst things move 
satisfactorily Tor you during this 
iiu 8nd a decision made regard- 

; -ti?l ;nx"“L r or the heart will, prove beneri- 
iof fir « c *ivilies will occupy quite a 

1 vtrrletu° U r u P 10 mid-week. There is a 
. availing you. ARer raid- 

: with * J^^i^houMI be free to push, ahead 
-and this should 
Toe vL » i . 1 * 6 . especially cqjoyable. both 
' ' iS!- p,lfl X° ur ’ opposite number. 


to March 

, good timo for faking 

■ V 5SS, be bc{ter 10 deiay «ew 

Vo'ur swi « i ?i V f P r l lie t > m ® being: where 1 
tove aW : r 5 *? concerned, you appear to 
you C hJ* e [ y h< . cl i? ,fme ibis Weeki At work. 

joti shouiS ^ ry u^ ,sy weok ah « ad of y QU - bul ■ 
far jS*! 1 8 W® to cope very well. Where 
should P°*ifi°n is concerned,, this’ 

?, «no ii.M i aking B very tteflnltoi -upward 
-copo.lfi now. and, you. should be able to 
^ P™We>Tte':yog roiiy 


ARIES — March 2 1st <0 April 20tli 


This coming week appears to be a very 
good lime for nsking nny special little fa- 
vours. both, at home and at business. Your 
evenings could prove to be rather hectic In 
your personal life, u romantic relationship 
should progress very well just now. and a 
member of the opposite sex should be in a 
particularly helpful and anxious- to- please 
mood. Elderly folk around you may lend to 
be rather demanding of your time, but try 
lo be patient with them. 

TAURUS April 2 1st to May 20th 

Where your cash position is concerned, 
you would be very well ndvised to try 10 eco- 
nomise during this coming week, and not 
spend rashly ol all. This is not a week for 
doing things on chance,, so you would do 
well to make arrangements beforehand, and 
you should find Hint plans could maierialisc 
Very successfully. VYherc your social life is 
concerned. ! he indications are that you ap- 
pear tii have on extremely pleasant and busy 
week ahead of you. ' 

GEMINI — Mity 21st to J uni ?0th 

The generosily of g plbte friend .could 
more than surprise you. and also plpaSo you 
this week, so do try to avoid being stub- 
bornly Independent towards them. This 
coming week appears to be a very lucky one 
Tar you. with many good things coming your 
- waV. In the romantic field,- you can feel op- 
;tiral*ttt' about a certain .member of the op- 
posite sex. and a social event which you 
may have been looking forvrard loTor some 
lime should turn out to be very enjoyable. 


CANCER — June 2 1st to July 2 1 si 

You will be feeling extra light-hearted in 
the company of some friends during this 
week, and a friend you have not seen for si 
long lime will pay you a surprise visit at the 
weekend. A very full week is Indicated for 
you. and you could branch out very success- 
fully with a new scheme which you may 
have in mind. Around mid- week, an oppor- 
tunity to travel may cause you much ex- 
citement. and changes would be most bene- 
ficial. 

LEO — • July 22nd to August 21st 

This would seem to be a reolly excellent 
week for personal relations and could be the 
right lime for returning the hospitality of a 
close friend. Some sharp differences of opi- 
nion could occur during (his coming week, 
but by using tact, you should be able to 
smooth out an uncomfortable atmosphere. . 
Romance appears lo be particularly well 
starred during this Week, but you would do. 
well to try to be less pqssessive with your 
loved ones. 


VIRGO 

2lsf 


August 22nd W September, 


You may find yourself spend j ng qul tc a. lot. 
on enter lei p mcnl, arid QV<jn take, up a new 
hobby, which you have been thinking about 
for quite some Ume past'. You nan expect fa- 
vourable progress wham money matters are 
concerned, and will to able', to please 11 tOYed 
one with a surprise gift. - Il would to aq well 
to be cautious with ,a new abmiaihlpnco, 
your worries regarding the health of . a near 
one should prove id to groundless.'aftd you 
can gb ahead With the plans thal you both 
have. •- 


LIBRA — Seplcmber 22nd lo October 
22 nd 

You should find ihnl you arc able to relax 
more during (hix earning week, after a ra- 
ther busy period, although in the social 
field, you should be getting out nnd about 
quite a hit. There may be a certain amount 
of Triciion in tliu home atmosphere during, 
this week, so try to remember 10 |v tactful 
over little things, and uvoid adding 10 any 
arguments. Travel appears to piny a large 
purl in your life throughout this week, nnd 
one journey should stand out in yuur mind. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1 st 

Thought fulness towards u dear One will be ’ 
very well rewarded by their pleasure, nnd 
home lire should be very pleasant. Members 
of the family iruiy not be very keen im. (he 
Changes which you propose to make, and 
yoii will have to use n lot or persuasion if ; 
you are to succeed. This may bd a an icier 
Week than usual where sneiut activities arej 
concerned. This would seem au cxcelldm- 
linic Tor an ambition of yours to come lo, 
,rniition| - . ; 

SAGITTARIUS — . November 22 ndto ; 
December 20 th. ‘ 

<■ People around you may lend to to rather, 
irritating during this week, 'by breaking ap- 
point mo qts, but do. not let this get y<n tr 
down, for it is just a phase Of. the moment. -■ 
A Surprising deyelopment seems very likely ' 
In an affair or lljo heort some time during 
this week, and hew friendships are ih the' 
air. Where your working life Is concerned,", 
you' may need to. be oh the ale ri J fbr s nags in 
a new routine; Finances could improve:; 
... • ^-.r* 
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This week Star Kids’ friend Ahmad Salim Ismail sent us this beautiful art- 
istic impression of a modern warfare. Ahmad Ismail has a good Idea of ever j 
bit of modern military equipment, fighter planes, tanks etc. Ahmad is in the 
sixth elementary class at Amman Prc-B/S. No. 3. Thank you Ahmad 


Greediness is the root of evil 


ONCE UPON a time, there 
was a famine in a village. 

All the young men and 
women travelled to neigh- 
bouring villages and towns 
to seek fortunes and bring 
something good back to 
their old parents. 

Sami, Rami and Ali were 
three young men who were 
also very good friends \yho 
Joined the exodus. When 
they began their ; journey 
Rami, Sami and AJi vowed 
■to each other and swore 
that they would do every- 
; thing in common and that 
. whatever money or food 
they get would be shared 
equally among them. The 
three friends set off one 
. bright morning. As there 

were no cars in those days, 

they had: to walk long dis- 
tance .through . the ; fofest 
fpr days and nights. 

V : On the i first , day, Sami.* 
>RhrpJ and ■ ; Ali . passed ■ 

• through:: several ... villages 
; and town& . but; they Old npt 
; stop in any of them. They 
■ <&cided to go : on! further ■ 

• hoping to get a . better 
. place. By sunset they were 
: ; I h the . middle of .a thick 
litforest.! -They; had no Ian-: " 
jv terhs h so; .they- decided' .to 
':-camp;under .a ; :big (fee .for,; 
.the'/night .and 1 continue 
“it.helb: Journey the next- 
'■morning., Sami i -Rami and 
S AH ate the fpod they car- 1 , 

? ! ,ried^Jn/;.lheir ; i; < begs- and , , 
lljsJspK H» * hext morning:^ 
■ : ,they woke up Veryr ktrong- ■ 

!'< fltvn - Vnl Tflflrfv tn ‘nnntlniia :.' 


r-lhi&fli.-vjdd 

itidder^he 


had camped. They became 
very anxious lo know what 
it all was. so,, they went 
nearer to get a better view 
of the mysterious smoke in 
the forest. 

When Rami, Sami and 
Ali got nearer, they found 
out that there was no Tire, 
yet there was the smoke 
coming out from under the 
tree. To satisfy their cu- 
riosity, the three friends 
decided to cut short their 
journey and find from 
under the tree, the source 
Of the smoke. They began - 
digging the spot from 
where the smoke was com- 
ing. 

After digging for nearly 
three hours they struck a 
pot deep down in the soli 
They becatqe'more anxious 

By Haradan Al-HaJ 

Star Stiff Writer 

and digged even harder, 

' Soon, they were able to dig 
round the pot and brought 
.it out.' Immediately, the 
- smoke stopped. . 

When Rami, Satoi and 
Ail opened the pot, they 
foliitd to .their surprise 
and. amazement four bars 
; of gold neatly wrapped in a 
! cloth. They, becamb very 
; happy because one bar.. of : 
/ gold only could make thdim , 
rich if., not the riches t’rn ; 

: their; village, Thby started ■ 

1 . thinking : of what^ "they J 

■ * woqld do, .With their monby 

; : when they; got . back. V- : ■ 

■ rSihce * they- Had!;: typfkedl 

■ pil dhy, they: felt Very hull-! 

! ;; dry, Rami; ■ . Sami' Alt 

j;;, dec! de p tp. f ind. some '■ f o.Qd , , 
: : tef opfti -They; brought ; up! an : 
• 'idea th^t, otic of /the m'go >! 

to the;- nearest town to < 


they planned what they 
would all do with their 
money. Sami offered to 
run back to the town, 
while Ali and Rami 
watched the gold in the 
pot. 

On his way Sami was 
filled with selfishness and 
greed and he started think- 
ing of ways and means to 
eliminate his two other 
friends and get all the four 
gold bars for himself and 
himself alone. Just as 
Sami left Rami and Ali. 
the two also began think- 
ing of how to kill Sami and 
share the four gold bars 
equally between them. 

. They said it would be ea- 
sier for two people to share 
four gold bars than it 
would be for three people. 

When Sami arrived in 
ttop town, he bought the 
food and ate his part. 
Later, he went to buy some 
poison and put It in the 
food meant for his two 
friends in the forest, He 
also poisoned their drinks. 

: After doing all these, Sami 
ran back to the forest . 
; where he met his two 
, friends. waiting impatiently 
fpr him. , 

, As soon as Sami ap- ' 
. pfojiched his friends, they 
' began shouting on hurt 




' began shouting on himj 
, questioning 1 Why he had 
l ! . Wasted .so • much time. No 
V amount , of explanation, by : 

. Sami Could cpnviflce Rami!!;; 
'. add All- They, pounced on : 

and bqat : ^him to-i 

1 death. They, threw his body; ;' 

.in the ■ thicket, Rami ; and!. ■ 
; . AJi Settled: to eat the TqqU '! 
■ that Sartd had brought little"^ 
. ; knowing’ :that it' contained : + 

i: 

• ter eatmg the. food and iak - *■ 

; ihS !ihfi ; Mlnk; Raml^ahdAh: ^ 
; :: tbllapsqd ■tfha^le.^/'Sof 
,!. thre.^ r friehds whbl'Weht ft £ 
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ivernment blasts New 
gland Rugby union 






feiS 





[INGTON ( AP) r Go ^ ri ?: 

trials and anti- apart held 
on Wednesday, blasted 
Zealand rugby football 
j for its decision lo send a 
,io South Africa. 

(bay knew what the score 
jnd it’s to their eternal 
Bilal they decided to go." 
(Minister David Lange said 
« boarding a plane in Can- 
L Australia to return home 
iiourof black Africa. 

juty Prime Minister Geof- 
filmer labelled it "a sad 
gr New Zealand and a day of 
; for the New Zealand 
football union", which an- 


nounced the decision earlier in 
the day. 

Australian Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke said that in protest of the 
decision, he would attempt to 
end rugby matches with New 
Zealand. 

This is very sad. he said. The 
New Zealand rugby tour will 
have adverse repercussions 
internationally, quite apart from 
the basic principle of giving com- 
fort to a racist regime. 

Lange had tried to persuade 
the union not to go because he 
said political repercussions for 
New Zealand could be severe. 




Greek 

athlete wins 
marathon 

MELBOURNE (AP) _ Greek 
athlete Yiannis Kouros Wedncs- 
day. won the gruelling 960-km 
Westfield- Sydney- to- Me I bou- 
rne ultra marathon — billed as 
the world's longest foot race. 

Kouros. a 28-year-old sports 
stadium manager, finished the 
race in an unofficial time of 5 
days. 5 hours. 

Thousands of people lined the 
streets of the Melbourne suburb 
of Doncaster to watch Kouros 
break the tape. 

A total of 28 athletes began 
the event, but more than half 
pulled out, including the (wo for- 
mer winners — Australians Cliff 
Young and Geoff Molloy. 


stralia to hold grand prix 1 race 


CAN ANIMALS TALK? 

THE answer must be — some can. It is one or the 
things which mark animals off one from another. iiui 
some do not talk and others do. VVhal we call the lower 
animals do not talk. It has been said that of all verte- 
brate animals, that is animals with a spinal column, 
the amphibians were the first to have a voice. When 
we hear a frog croaking in the spring- lime, we im 
that this is the oldest of voices. The sound of the voice 
is due to the fact that the air from the lungs passes 
over | the chords stretched in the larynx and makes j 
vibration. And this kind of musical instrument Im 
been used for various purposes. At first it was the oil 
of the male to the female: then it was the way. m 
which the mother called to her young, or the youngs 
their mother; then it was used’ to give warning when 
danger was near, or to carry news. Monkeys seen 
able to tell /each other a good deal, but it is only when 
we come t<^ man that we find these vibrations made h- 
the air passing through the larynx became themes 
. of expressing thought and purpose. But when the lf- 
roars after its prey, or the great speaker talks in P«* 
l/ament. ' they both use the same musiui 
instrument, and both are animals. But 
a difference there is! ■ 


tY (AP) — The city of 100-km radius of the south Aus- 

lije is gearing up for the tralian capital already are more 
world championship for- than 90 per cent booked for the 
m Grand Prix auto race to week of the race and officials 
in Australia. Wednesday, launched a scheme 

to persuade residents to let their 
re than 100.000 specta- homes and s P are rooms 10 visi ' 

including an estimated tor . s - . . ... . 

flfrom overseas, are ex- A} least 40.000 out-of-town 

hid to watch the J November visitors will be in Adelaide for 
lover a circuit constructed &. e race - Grand Prix Executiye- 
sty streets Director Dr Mai Heminerling 

said. 

el$ and motels within a Work on track construction 


and safely barrier manufacture 1 
is under way and the final racing 
surface will be laid in June. 

Four leading Grand Prix driv- 
ers. Nikki Lauda. Alan Jones. 
Keke Rosberg and Jacques Laff- 
ile, have inspected the course 
and expressed their satisfaction, 
officials said. 

A total of 1 6 formula one 
teams have nominated for the 
event, which will be the penulti- 
mate race in the 1985 world 
championships. 


Women’s golf 

LAS VEGAS IAP) — SI million 
plus a top prize of 530.000 
awaits Ayako Okamolo or Alice 
Miller should either win the 
$200,000 J-and-B Scotch Pro- 
AM Golf Tournament at the des- 
ert in starting Thursday. 

* The other 98 contestants in 
this ladies golf professional golf 
association 72-hole tour event 
don't gel a shot at the million. 

Okamoto gets her chance be- 
cause she won this event last 
year with a tournament record 
-14-under par 275. Miller quali- 
fies for the big bonus opportunity 
off her victory two weeks ago in 
the Nabisco- Dinah shore event 
at Rancho Mirage, California. 

Under a two-year plan starting 
in 1984. bonuses were offered 
to any golfer or golfers winning 
successive titles in either event 
in 1984 and 1985 or winning 
the Dinah shore and J&B conse- 
cutively cither of the two years. 

Julie Inkster look the Tirst 
shots at (he bonus, but lost 
twice. She won the 1984 Dinah 
shore but missed in the J-und-B 
and failed to successfully defend 
her title at Rancho Mirage this 
year, finishing in a tic for 19th 
place. 

Okamoto finished only in a tic 
for 34th at 292 in the Dinah 
shore, but she finished tied Tor 
sixth at 291 in the Kyocera Ina- 
mori tournament at Rancho 
Santa Fc. California, last Sun- 
day. 




nil Gavaskar: The scientist of cricket 



By Premen Addy 

Compass Features 

IDF.LHI — Sunil Gavaskar 
down front the captaincy 
Indian cricket team lO 
wth the ovation of a 
crowd at the Melbourne 
w wound, Australia, ring- 
10 to ears. 

^ had just brushed rivals 

wHw 1 ? 10 win an invila- 
Md Series championship 
Gavaskar's side started 
-outsiders, behind the 
j V. hosls Australia, 
and New' Zealand. 

lfcr! n . a5toniahi n8 lurna- 

"sLi! e iL m which had Jus' 

Tesi n ? y w beatcn al hom ® >n 

vn! 0 "'-' 181 ' com ' ,eli - 

i*£., vvas eXflC «rbated 
«nun I* 1 ™ 6011 Gavaskar 
X? e rc P la ced as cap- 
•“■foilnder Kapil Dev. ■ ' 

£ changed when 
J g“rty arrived in Viclo- 
iv. fGayag ksr said, “Out- 

teTfc the whole a ‘- 

« h different. There's 
WnfiH! nSl0n Bnd mu Ch 

Wniidence and team- 



ugSanrt^ '!' re venge 
t J an 86 -run 

Dev..; 

tip Yeni e y J? ^ Pavaskir, , 
■°P k : , ? dia - 

diicv : Aland's 

? : d PWn ; thfe 

faced, ' . ’ - • 


steady be- -• 

..plade/.victoVb a .. 


li*' *i.^ - r-f :v- v ;: ;V 




SUNIL GAVASKAR 


haye given rhe a better send-off. 
as captain, and for that I am 
proud and grateful." he said. 
“Now I just wapt to relax and 
‘enjoy whatever cricket I have 
left in me." . 

■ ' Aside from one- day matches, 
Gavaskar captained India in 47 
'Tests, of which India wbti 8, lost 
9 and drew 30, But It is as a 
batsman that fie has carved out a 
place in cricket history!’. 

• : ! He burst onto -the world scene 
■in J 971 iii hls first Test series in 
the ‘ West Indies./, when he av- 
lerage'd 1 a [remarkable* 1 1 54.8.- 
iSiqce 1 then .Qavaskar's perfor- 
thancei'ha've earned him fecog- 
njtion as one of the greats In the 
worid gatne. .. ' . - 

- It Was against the W^&t indies 
in. late .1983V. -that Gavaskar 
oydrtook. Gedff;.! Boycott's re- 
i.jcprdi: of: m Test 

crlcXe/ arid $ir ;, Ppnald Br ad- 
man' s Test, ipcord of 29 centu- 
ries. •. : v. viv j • i ■ 


-Gavaskar equalled Bradman's 
mark with the fourth to s test cen- 
tury in Test history at New 
Delhi, a superb 121, and at 
Ahmedabad he made 90 on a dif- 
ficult wicket to overhaul Boy- 
cott's Test total in 10 fewer mat- 
ches. 

His crowning performance was 
In the final Test at Madras, when 
he held the innings together with 
an unbeaten 236 and enabled In- 
dia to salvage .an expected draw 
— a fitting, way to become Jhe 
highest, century-makcr in Test 
cricket. 

■ At the end the series against 
England. Gavaskar’s aggregate 
of runs stood at 8.654. an _ av_ 
drage of 50.60. in 106 Test 
matches. _ . 

It was during .that series that 
‘EuglisV captain Gower said Ga- 
vaskar had done more for Indian 


-cricket and for the game in gen- 
eral than any individual in the 
last decade. "He is a pure 
scientist." 

The great English opening 
batsman Sir Leonard Hutton 
wrote in his book. Fifty Years In 
Cricket. "I have a feeling that if 
(Gavaskar) had been born Eng- 
lish or Australian, many of the 
better judges would have been 
tempted to bracket him with 
Bradman. Gavaskar is in the 
very highest class of batsmen of 
all time. 

"Like all true champions, he 
can play off both feet with equal 
facility. He cuts, pulls and 
drives the half- volley beauti- 
fully. often through mid- wicket, 
and to back his natural accom- 
plishments. he has the concen- 
tration. willpower and temper- 
ament of a record-breaker." 

Hutton noted that Gavaskar's 
221 .at the Oval in 1979 was 
compiled with India needing 438 
runs in 500 minutes to win. 

"They reached 429 for 8, and 
T am tempted to think, thanks 
mainly to Gavaskar India's 
cricket came of age during that 
tense and gripping last day. Ga- 
vaskar was by far the best bats- 
man' of either side in the 
series." 

Pakistani all-rounder Imran 
Khan said Gavaskar, was the 
"most compact player I Upve 
ever bowled to. playing near to 
his body with a straight bat and 
having the ability to make lcite 
adjustments — a grertt asset -for 
an opening batsman against the 
moving ball. 

"His wide array of strokes 
meant he could easily keep the 
score moving in spectacular 'fa- 
shion. ’ * ■ ■ 

In addition: to Gavaskar's Teals 
on the field, he foughl success- 
fully to gel Indian professional 
cricketers a fair wage and finan- 
cial guarantees for the future. 

Gavaskar’s university educa- 
tion endowed him willy the con- 
fidence to stand up to the! Indian 
cricket: authorities. Ji ‘ also 
enahled him to write .hig two 
:V books. Sunny Days and Idols, 
^without the aid of a gl^stwrjter. ; 


/ u And J iOics\ 


Exercising 

without 

iinjury 

(ONE OF the most serious 
{problems encountered In esta- 
blishing an exercise progra- 
mme Is doing so while avoid- 
ing injury. A typical scenario 
is that a person finds that he 
or she has an unacceptable 
level of risk points and de- 
cides to begin an exercise pro- 
i gramme. Very often, they de- 
cide to get “fit" In a few 
weeks, even though they may 
j have been sedentary In their 
lifestyle the past 10-15 
years. The result Is almost al- 
ways injury and the end of the 
exercise programme. Such 
persons feel only the pain and 
never the true joys of exerc- 
,lse. 

If It took you five years to 
get out of shape, lay a five- 
year plan to get back into 
shape. Don’t let peer pressure 
and the allure of fancy clothes 
and shoes lead you Into situa- 
tions which produce pain. 
Take your time, listen to your 
body and make sure you arc 
exercising at a level that Is 
enjoyable. 

If you have been sedentary 
for 10 years or more, a walk- 
ing programme Is probably re- 
commended. If you are start- 
ing an exercise programme 
later In life, walking should 
probably progress to swimm- 
ing rather than running. If 
you arc over 50 and Just start- 
ing to exercise, forget runn- 
ing. It Is too hard on your un- 
conditioned skeletal system. 

Running is fine for the 
young and middle aged. Con- 
trary to what is sometimes 
heard, over a period of one to 
two years a non- traumatic 
running programme will in- 
crease bone density and in 
general, strengthen the skel- 
etal system. However, you 
'must give your body time. A 
.traumatic painful progra- 
mme of running, racquetball 
L or the like will lead to Injury. 
An exercise programme must 
be especially gentle during the 
first 12-16 weeks since this 
Is a minimum time required 
for your body to adjust to new 
stress. 

One final note — cardiova- 
scular fitness declines rapidly 
if you return to a sedentary 
lifestyle. Studies show that 
almost all gains are lost 
within five weeks. Exercise Is 
something you must do for the 
rest of your life on a consis- 
tent . basis to maintain the 
beneHts. 

1 (\JS 'Sports Academy) 

Asian soccer 
tournament 

CALCUTTA (Kuna) — The 
preliminary round of the 
Aslan Club Cup will begin In 
Colombo, 1 August without 
the participation of Afghanis- 
tan and Irau, secretary, of the 
Aslan Football Confederation 
Pater j VeJappsn ' announced 
■here. .. • ' ‘ 

Aslan soccer teams Includ- 
ing India.- Pakistan, Nepal, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka and 
Maldives, belonging to. the 
South Aslan Group, wtll takc 
■part while Afghanistan . and 
Iran have pulled out of the 
ton mi meat, he said without 
giving reasons. for the wth- 
drotal.? . 
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BRIDGE 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


North 

# A K 10 

* 10 6 5 4 

cm io u 

* A 4 

WmI East 

I #1 5 2 ♦ Q 9 3 

5 K 2 W A Vi 8 

A 9 6 B 3 0 K J 7 a 

1 10 8 2 ■■ * « 5 3 

South 

# J 6 4 
V J 9 7 3 

0 A 

+ K Q J 9 7 
Dealer North: Love alL 
In the early days of the 
Baron system Its protagonists 
used to bid any fcur-card 
major, declaring that if you 
louid find a 4-4 tit it didn't 
matter how weak the Bult 
might be. It's taken time, but. 


to® many words of four lel- 
wore can you -make 
p (ho Idlers shown here? 
Flaking a word, each Idler 

. 


after about 45 years I have: 
seen a hand that supports ; 
this theory. It was in the 
Olympiad final between ' 
France and Poland. 

The French North opened 
One Diamond, South bid One 
Heart, North Two Hearts and 
South Four Hearts. West led 
a spade, taken by the ace, and 
declarer led a round of 
trumps. West won and led a 
second spade. South won in 
dummy and successfully 
played three rounds of clubs, 
discarding the spade loser 
from the table. Now a second 
nijnd or hearts, and the con- 
tract safe when toth oppon- 
ents followed. 

At the oilier table North 
began with a conventional One 
Club. South bid Two Clubs, 
North liNT and South 3NT. A 
diamond lead from East went 
to the ace and the declarer's 
first move was a finesse of 
the 10 of spades. East returned 
a spade, but the defenders 
made no mistake when the 
clubs were played, and South 
was held to eight tricks. 

A predecessor in this 
column. Maurice Harrison- 
Oray, always used to play off 
his long suit on hands of this 
type, and I am sure this 
would have been better play 
here. Five rounds of clubs, 
would create quite a problem 
far East. 


1983. Eug.cnlo Torre, once 
voted ‘'sexiest sportsman In 
the Philippines faced heavy 
pressure from his Hungarian 
opponent in this diagram. 
Down 2-3 in a 10-game ser- 
ies, Torre (Black, to move) 
needed at least a draw to keep 
his chances alive. 

His realistic choice is be- 
tween (a) R-Q4 to keep his 
game solid (hi P-B3 planning 
K-B2 to free his second rook, 
and (c) Kt-K4 to kick away 
the white queen. Which is 
best, and what happened when 
Torre made the wrong selec- 
tion? 


S' E D 


I V|.Y 

may be used once only. Each 
word must contain t lie large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine- letter word in 
the list. No pi u rals; no fore- 
ign words: no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET: 19 

words, good; 24 words, very 
good: 30 words, excellent. 


SOLUTIONS 

, ; Chess Target 

ended Ddlfy dire dive diver DIV : 
it' \ " ERSIFY drive edify fervid R- 

the double threat a*,, fira rivn river fives 


Vii d H ubl * threal ery Tire Tired five fiver Hves 
Jn irvii 1 ' * ' fried iris ivied reify ride rife 
lfcKt and-rtvpr v!?!S rise rive rived serif side sire 

ckandYRri?’ 3 sired verify versify vied. 


r . : . . .. cryptic Solution 


l*93§*£* Iplastl*. -10. Un.naturek 12. Uam - tar).- ll 
li a-"-'? - Efrrtfclo. is. Coni’tfilH' 17. Ds«wri>i«ad. 18, R«nU-l»d. 
V, F?3iL n 'Jl 0, ' £*!?*■ 2 3, lin-f eaiina. 28, Amor-l-aan-i. 29, Draw, 
32. Rem-a.lnder 1 , 34, Em-m4n-th»l. 35. 
DDmi . 37 - Ttot. 38, fcna-Mv-our. 38, Tsr-Paul-in. 

S, Biiul* SlUnoar. 2. Retaining fi«. 3. Standard. 4. Sorsin. 


EASY SOLUTION 



MtihAAH VAh nir\* nhlv nni ttio wr/uin hlnnol vnn Aht 


|| THE STAR TWO-WAY TEASER 


Use the same diagram for 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 


either the Cryp- 


ilia ail 
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CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

9 Bllff, Dies, tails, wagging (0) 

Id Either sharp or flat? (9) 

12 Brought back cooked, with 
cheese (4> 

13 I had ended badly, certainly 
• 61 

14 LetUng the boy take the ani- 
mal in Is most irregular. |7) 

15 Docs teach by force (0) 

17 Blue papers, "13 Across" I (0) 

18 Waa in the front 1-lne before 
that, which wasn't forgotten 
(7) 

IB Qct back, (or instance, into 
the water* (61 

20 A. b . . . renegade who's any- 

thing but lovable I (4) 

. 23 Ccjd and numb, It soema (D) 

26 I cau write reams about funny 
tourists, usually (9) : 

26 Didn't win the weird struggle 
without one (4) 

27 Present,., will naturally follow 
the clergyman (6) 

29 Oert reeling round drunk does 
relieve- the gloom (7) 

32 A memo about the balance (9) 

34 Cheese paring Thelma., pro- 
vided accommodation for the 1 
soldiers MB)- 

35 A quiet and dlrcnt "Give him. 
the Job" (7) 

36 Part of the shoe Noel U re- 
pairing (6) . V 

37 no's red from the run (4) ' • - 

38 Try to atop our Eva getting 


roped in (9) : k 

39 Is the sailor .the man taking 
In the sheet? (9) . 


1 Does It ensure that you belt 
up bBfore you drive off ? (8) 

2 The cost of one's fcerD iD. 31 

■ 3 Support the flag (B) 

4 Hide the sieve <61 1 

6 Best friend who's a director 
(6, 31 

6 Participate In and work up' the 
business 1 10J 

7 Began. Instead to brenk right 
In (71 

8 Makes It clear the nnngram- 
nifttlo clue Is about fruit HO) 

11 Assesses ns a setback to the 
Artillery isi 

16 You'll near from hLm. at the 
bank (.61 

IB Fish up a tom fragment (3 / 
il.RiOTond.by balagsour? (6. 7» 
■22 He la., by five to four, in a 
pan ip (61. - „ 

23 leave tb'o‘ dry nr in- 

*. - undated (6. 8J. *- ,%• 

■ 24 Also where a little computer 
... qpn be -helDfuL (Sr 8l. 

' 2$ Fine rqln ape b- A ligh* breeze 
, 131 

.'■ 28' teopm endeavouring, to catch 
t Jtfifl- returned, soldiers (8) 

29 Thdy take a -bhance-on giving 
•. t», thn people strolling 

'3ff .Tefiipf a *» ths 

Sphere of .boding (8) 
ffi'Tho. smallest', note: a- pound 
' j (71 ' ■ 

'^3' Was ■ unhappy about the 
. t ■ vehicle (8) ^ . , 

« *4 -The bogus Oertnah (61 < - 


.El4iSY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Not temporary (D) 

ID Persuasive ness (0) 

12 CJord (4) 

13 Be against CG > 

14 Offers <7l 

15 Rude (9) 

17 Certain monks <61 

18 Necessitates (7) ■■ . 

18 Prairie wolr 'ifi» 

20 In this place (4j 
23 Screw (9) 

25 Angry (9) 

26 Displace (4) 

27 Brief storm 16) 

29 Putting (7) 

32 Watching Of 
34 Top-ClBS9 (5, 4} 

36 Oapttal of Kenya 17) 

36 Accustomed (0) 

37 indication (4) 

38 Traders (91 

39 BrotherjsMfl) 

1 Assess (8) 

2 Statements (18) 

3 Gives up hope (8) 

4 Powerful (8) 

5 Of late (8) 

B Became smaller (10) 
7 Trouser bottoms 
(4. 3) 

9 Unrelenting (10) 

11 Requires <6) 

16 Tan? (6) 

IB Vehicle (3) . 

21 Tests (181 

22 Greatly dismayed (6) 

23 Strongly marked uoj , 

24 Kitchen device (10) 

■' 26 Unwell f3 ) . . 

^ 28 jMoat Irate (g) 

29 Italian, cheese JBI . 

30 Garden peat (8) 

•31 Weapons store (7)1 ■ 
-33- Stint (A) -- '» 

34 Soft and light (8f 



a8pe jaqio no an pnno.it ioj )i|l|i fl| aj)U 2 jo suo|jBJJ0S ’01 
k ll«l |uajajj|p sbi| 8u|jii|ea sj aq ijsiil *8 

)8)jm dn Jaq8|i] qa)BM bjb 3A4 isiiJV 'L 
. toms uiojj qSneq joop apisaq iibai no ajnpjd ‘p 
' jsp|M S| joa Bd ioop ssbj8 ii| apB ’5 
hu is atone dei aaj«* jo uoisuaixa jaqqnj seq og '.p 

:: •’ ' paqsjuBA SBq qaaq — jibi| 3 aq? jo S.uiij V 

;• jigua apisaq jooij nii'iiflM jff ’aqnj BJlxd na fj aiaijx Z 

8u|)U]Bd 3Aoq8 sjaafojd jjoddnsjBafl ’J., 















































